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Two Great Books by Ireland’s 
Famous Story Teller 


THE STORY of the IRISH RACE 


Told by Seuamas MacManus 


The best and most 

date history of Ireland in 
print —from earilest times 
(B.C.) till today (1944) — 
told (as one reader puts it) 
“in Seumas MacManus’ own 
swinging, singing style." lt 
reads like a classic novel. 


What the critics say: 


“This is by far the best pop- 
ular history of Ireland ever 
written.”"—New Ireland (Dub- 
lin) 

“This is a great book! It is 
the perfect realization of a 
dream one has cherished of what a popular History of Ire- 
land ought to be . . .” Irish Daily Independent (Dublin) 

The assembling of facts, the careful checking of historical 
data, and the recasting into delightful sparkling prose, is a 
rare and altogether remarkable achievement. As a history of 
the Celtic race it is in a class by itself, but, independently, 
its graceful prose makes it a work of exquisite art. Get it, 
ay a and above all, keep it!”—Rev. J. P. O'Leary, The 

ar Last. 


764 peges. The new indexed edition brings the 
story of Ireland up to 1944. Price $3.50. 


—— 
As Romantic As the Touch of a 
Moonbeam on the Heather 


A LAD of the O’FRIELS 


By Seumas MacManus 


Now on sale in America. An Irish 
story that has been popular in Ireland s 
itself for a generation. It must be good. * 
A book that is often referred to as the 
Irish Huckleberry Finn. You will have 
many a laugh at the boyish pranks of § 
Dinny O’Friel and his companions. a 

But the deviltry of the boy is only lead- 
ing you into the romance of the young 
man .. . a love-story as tender as a 
mother’s good night kiss. And woven into 
the background is a faithful portrait of 
the life in an Irish village . . . the joys, 
the sorrows, the simple pleasures of a 
God-fearing people . . . as true to life “as the cackling of 
one of Susie Gallagher’s hens, or the barking of Mat Mac- 
Court’s dog.” 











SPECIAL OFFER: You may bay both books listed 
above for $5.00. Single cotite at the regular 
price. Show this ad to your dealer, or mail 
your order direct to The Devin-Adair Com- 
pany, 23 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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This Publishing Business 


In CATHOLIC ART AND CULTURE, by E. I. 
Watkin, the author of The Catholic Centre sees a 
unity in all Catholic art and culture from its 
origin in the Byzantine to its culmination in the 
Baroque. Beyond the sterility of modern Catholic 
art he sees a still greater advance in the coming 
Age of the Spirit. 


The plan of the book is simple. It is divided 
into five sections: Classical Autumn, Christian 
Spring; Summer: Medieval Christendom; Late 
Summer: The Renaissance; Autumn: The Age 
of Baroque; and Winter: The Modern World. 
He traces the first development of Catholic 
artistic endeavor from the early writers who 
banned all art of the Ancient World as sheer 
paganism, down to the Renaissance purists who 
asked to read their breviaries in Greek lest the bad 
Latin should injure their style. The longest sec- 
tion of the book is that on the Age of Baroque in 
which Mr. Watkin finds the artistic expression of 
the Catholic ideal reaching its height. He rejects 
Ruskin and the Romanticists who called Baroque 
the antithesis of Gothic and finds, on the contrary, 
that Baroque is a continuation of Gothic, a renais- 
sance of Gothic. He analyzes Baroque religion, 
Baroque art, Baroque architecture, Baroque litera- 
ture, and finds them good. He sees them using 
classical restraint to suggest Catholic infinity. He 
distinguishes between the Infinity which Baroque 
opened up and the Indefinity which modern art, 
following the Romanticists, tends to worship. 


What he has to say about much modern Catholic 
art is summed up in a notice he saw in a church 
porch: “Catholic repository next door to Wool- 
worth’s.” But he does not end on a pessimistic 
note. This book is mere historical review. It is 
an analysis and a synthesis. Three dynamic trends 
are traced and in the interaction of the three is 
seen the spiral progress characteristic of human 
history as viewed by dialectical ideal realism. 
From this spiral progress we may expeet to ad- 
vance out of our present Winter of Catholic 
religion-culture into Spring and a new age of the 
Spirit. Forty illustrations, covering the whole 
progress of Catholic art and architecture, make 


the book a fine gift volume. ($3.00) —F. J.S. 


Sheed & Ward, 63 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 




















COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


International Air Conference. Any list of potential 
causes of World War III would have to include international 
trade, shipping, petroleum and civil aviation. In all these 
fields of economic activity, rivalries among nations could 
ignite a spark that would set the world aflame. Hence the 
importance of the International Civil Aviation Conference 
now in session in Chicago. With delegates from fifty govern- 
ments in attendance, the Conference is confronted with the 
difficult task of deciding between contradictory policies pro- 
posed by the United States and Great Britain. The Ameri- 
cans are committed to a policy of freedom and competition, 
with “no great blocs of closed air,” and a minimum of neces- 
sary regulation. The British want to extend throughout the 
world the principle of strict regulation, including allocation 
of routes and flights, which the United States has incor- 
porated in its Civil Aeronautics Act. Both countries have 
strong cards to play. The United States has planes, trained 
personnel and immense productive resources; the British, 
bases all over the world. The Conference got off to an 
awkward start when the Russian delegation, which had 
already arrived in Canada, was suddenly recalled. Following 
his exasperating “I-won’t-play-unless-I-have-my-way” pol- 
icy, Premier Stalin, objecting to the: presence of representa- 
tives of neutral Spain, Portugal and Switzerland, decided to 
boycott the discussions. The Conference went ahead on 
schedule. 


Homes and Jobs. Most blueprints for full employment 
in the postwar era, whether drawn by labor leaders, busi- 
ness executives, economists or government officials, count 
heavily on the construction industry. Not only does build- 
ing provide a large number of jobs for plumbers, plasterers, 
painters, carpenters, electricians and other craftsmen; it 
also creates employment in many allied industries. If the 
construction industry is prosperous, steel will boom, and 
lumber and textiles, furniture and public utilities. If it lags, 
there is bound to be a good deal of unemployment. About 
the need for new homes and apartments there is no doubt 
whatsoever. The National Housing Administration recently 
completed a survey which showed that urban families alone 
could use 1,260,000 new housing units annually for ten 
years. Construction at this rate would surpass anything 
before known in this country. Up till now, 1925—when 
930,000 family units were built—was the best year the 
construction industry ever had. The average during the 
prosperous decade of 1920-29 was only 700,000. But the 
fact that we need 12,600,000 homes during the next ten 
years is no sign that we are going to get them. Construc- 
tion crews have been decimated by the war and will have 
to be re-assembled. For a while some essential materials, 
like lumber, will be scarce and will have to be allocated. 
A great deal depends, too, at least as far as private building 
is concerned, on the mood that prevails after ‘the war. If 
a spirit of uncertainty is abroad in the land, people will 
think twice before investing their savings in new houses. 
The next Administration at Washington will have to deal 
with many difficult problems. Not the least of these may 
be the necessity of showing the country that its greatest 
fear is fear itself. 


What Goes on Here? The following paragraph appeared 
in the New York Times for October 29: 
The picturesque Pyrenees valley of Aran, near the tiny 


state of Andorra, was the scene of fighting last week 
between Spanish Republican forces and troops of El 
Caudillo Francisco Franco. The Republicans had crossed 
the frontier in an effort to force one of the few passes 
over the 260-mile mountain barrier between France 
and Spain. 
The same newspaper, on the same day, published an eye- 
Witness account of the situation on the Franco-Spanish 
frontier by George Tucker of the Associated Press. Here 
are two pertinent paragraphs: 
After a laborious personal inspection, I have found no 
evidence that Spanish battalions of the French Forces 
of the Interior have crossed the French border into Spain 
to engage troops of Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 
Last night I talked for more than an hour with the 
supreme commander of all Spanish members of the FFI. 
He denied that any Spaniards in the FFI had crossed 
the border to fight Spanish troops. 
These contradictory accounts suggest several interesting and 
important questions. What criterion, for instance, does the 
American press use to determine whether a story is based 
on fact or rumor? In using stories based on rumor, does it 
give fair warning to the reader? Does it seek to ascertain 
whether such stories have been deliberately “planted,” and 
if so, by whom? Does it discipline reporters for ill-consid- 
ered judgment, or seek to discover whether they are being 
“used” by designing persons or countries? In the present 
case, to come down to brass tacks, did the Times make any 
effort to learn whether the stories denied by Mr. Tucker 
had been “planted” by Communist agents in France and 
Britain? Perhaps the Times, with a fine reputation to up- 
hold, will undertake to enlighten us on these points. 


Russia, Communism and Christianity. The monthly 
Social Action Notes for Priests, issued by the Social Action 
Department of N.C.W.C., draws attention to a significant 
book, The Final Victory, by Dom Aelred Graham, an English 
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Benedictine. “Our present military and political alliance 
with Soviet Russia,” says Dom Graham, “disturbing as it is 
in its apparent inconsistency to the consciences of many 
Christians, will oblige us to consider with more attention 
the evils in our own society against which Communism is a 
protest.” “No philosophical criticism will dispose of Com- 
munism.” What Dom Aelred calls for, and what the Popes 
have called for, is not merely an attack on Communism— 
that stand-by of the Communion-Breakfast speaker—but an 
answer “as concrete and dynamic as Communism itself.” 
We Catholics boast of having that answer; but we seem 
to be fond of keeping it under a bushel. In many cities 
Catholic labor schools and Catholic schools for social and 
industrial relations are springing up. Their object is to pro- 
vide that concrete and dynamic answer. One such that we 
know has been unable for years to interest more than a 
handful of Catholics, while across the way a leftist labor 
school waxes and mushrooms into the hundreds. The chil- 
dren of darkness, as usual, are a jump ahead of the children 


of light. 


Ukraine In The Sun. To Russian war reporters and Ameri- 
can readers, places featured in the news like Kiev and Krivoi 
Rog are assumed to be in Russia; like Lwéw, to be in Po- 
land; or like Uzhorod, to be in eastern Czecho-Slovakia. But 
to the countrymen of the Hetman Mazeppa all these spots 
lie within the widespread boundaries of the Ukraine. As a 
result of Russian propaganda, “Ukraine is beginning to ap- 
pear to many Americans just as Russia portrays her: merely 
a geographic concept, a southern province of Russia.” 
Ukrainian patriots protest against Soviet propaganda and 
terror; they believe they have not been justly treated by 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. They insist that “after four 
years of ceaseless heroic resistance against foreign aggressors 
(1917 to 1921), the Ukrainian nation was finally subju- 
gated. But it never consented to dismemberment of its own 
free will.”” Whatever be the justification of their claims, they 
are now put forth in an able and dignified form in a new 
publication: The Ukrainian Quarterly, issued by the Ukraini- 
an Congress Committee of America (New York City). 
Among the contributors to the first issue are well known 
names: William Henry Chamberlin, author and correspon- 
dent; Nicholas D. Czubatyj, the Quarterly’s editor; Prof. 
Clarence A. Manning of Columbia University, etc. These 
claims will naturally be disputed, but cannot be neglected. 


Ukraine And The Boundaries. The immediate interest 
of the Ukrainian case lies in its pertinence to the vexed 
question of the Polish-Russian boundaries. For the Ukrainian 
nationalists, there exists no genuine dispute on this matter 
between Poland and Russia, since the Western Ukraine lies 
directly between the two countries. For the Russians, how- 
ever, an independent Ukrainian regime is a flat contradiction 
of their present position. The most they will allot to the 
Ukraine as a nation appears to be the cultivation of some 
cultural traits, and these under rigid Party supervision. The 
Poles, on the other hand, are skeptical of the basis of 
Ukrainian national claims. They argue that Polish, rather 
than Ukrainian culture, is predominant in the Western 
Ukraine, which is the region most in dispute. The Ukrainians 
urge that “the existence of a separate Ukrainian nation of 
50 million people . . . economically strong, with an outlet 
to the Black Sea, would have made even Hitler consider his 
plan utopian.” Poland has large Ukrainian minorities; the 
Ukraine has its own minorities, as well. In any case, the 
existence and the importance of the Ukrainian problem is 
another reason why the Soviets cannot justly claim they can 
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settle the boundary question by their own fiat, without 
recourse to the independent judgment of disinterested na- 
tions. 


Hoey Award. On the Feast of Christ the King, each year, 
a silver medal, in duplicate, is bestowed upon two Catholic 
lay persons—one white and one colored—whose record shows 
outstanding service in the cause of interracial justice. The 
award is assigned by the Catholic Interracial Council, in 
memory of the late James J. Hoey, of New York. Recipi- 
ents for this year were Mrs. Edward V. Morrell, foundress 
and educator, sister and lifelong associate of the saintly 
Rev. Mother M. Katharine Drexel; and John L. Yancey, of 
Chicago, treasurer of the Catholic Labor Alliance. Each year, 
as the award is given, there is an increasing sense of the 
urgency and immediacy of the question of the Negro. “A 
crucial moral issue,” this question was called in his address 
by Judge William H. Hastie, Dean of Howard University 
Law School, who called impartially upon the white majority 
to recognize the growing bitterness among Negroes as a 
whole, and urged the Negro minority to recognize that there 
are many Americans who do not “have a blind spot in their 
thinking.” That the Archdiocese of New York countenances 
no such blind-spots was shown by Msgr. Philip J. Furlong, 
Principal of Cardinal Hayes High School, describing the 
school’s successful integration of Negro boys. 


Correction, Please. In reporting last week on the Inter- 
national Business Conference, now in session at Rye, New 
York, we stated that Soviet Russia had sent no delegate to 
the meeting. According to our information, that statement 
was factual at the time. We knew, however, that there was 
some obscurity about the matter which was embarrassing 
the American business organizations sponsoring the Confer- 
ence, and which could not very well be discussed in public. 
The difficulty arose from the very nature of the Conference 
—a meeting called by private businessmen to discuss private 
enterprise in foreign trade. How does one go about inviting 
a country to participate in such a venture when it is ruled 
by a dictatorship that permits no private industry and no 
private foreign trade? We can now report that an answer 
to this ticklish question has been found, although precisely 
who is responsible for the success, whether the State De- 
partment or Emily Post, we do not know. Anyhow, the 
biggest capitalist in the world, Mr. Stalin, will be represented 
at Rye by a certain M. M. Gousev, of the Moscow Chamber 
of Commerce, who will doubtless be free to express his 
mind, and who will bring to the discussions some intriguing 
and apoplectic viewpoints. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


DURING THREE DAYS of October—the 24th, 25th and 
26th—a great sea and air battle was fought around the 
Philippine Islands, only four days after the American land- 
ing at Leyte. 

Two days after the landing, naval scouts discovered a 
Japanese force of some 13 or 14 ships moving from Singa- 
pore towards the Philippines. On the 24th three Japanese 
naval forces were located. One, presumably that from Singa- 
pore, was approaching the south end of Leyte. A central 
force, of 26 ships, not previously known of, was headed 
for the north end of Leyte. A third force, of 17 ships, com- 
ing from Japan, was 200 miles north of Luzon. 

The 3rd U. S. Fleet steamed north to meet the north Jap 
force, while the 7th U. S. Fleet prepared to fight the other 
two. Planes went out before dawn on the 25th, attacked 
the southern Jap force in Surigao Strait and drove it back 
with a loss of two ships sunk. 

In the meantime the main part of the 7th Fleet had been 
attacked by the much superior central Jap force in the open 
sea about 50 miles east from Samar. A hot battle developed 
and lasted most of the day. The opposing fleets never were 
within gunfire of each other, and attacked with planes only. 
Each side lost six ships. Then the planes of the 3rd U. S. 
Fleet came to aid. With this reinforcement, the odds were 
against the Japs. They withdrew, losing one more ship, and 
two more next day. 

Meantime, the 3rd U. S. Fleet had had an engagement 
with the northern Jap force. This lasted all morning. The 
Jap planes happened to be away on land; so the American 
planes had a sort of field-day attacking the Japs, and the 
American ships were able to come within gun-range. The 
Japs lost at least seven ships, while no American ships were 
lost. About noon our ships retired to go to the aid of the 
7th U. S. Fleet, and this gave the Japs an opportunity to 
withdraw. 

The total Japanese losses have since been announced as 
24 ships sunk, as against the six American ships lost. In 
addition there were many damaged. This three-phase battle 
has been a great American naval victory. 

Cor. Conrap H. Lanza 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


THIS IS ONE of those awkward weeks when the event 
one is writing about happens before this issue appears but 
after it goes to press. Readers of this column, therefore, 
will not expect its writer to put his neck out where it will 
be an easy target. Instead, he will be pardoned if he ex- 
ercises the privilege of one who is disfranchised by virtue 
of a residence in Washington, and sits back enjoying in 
peace some of the discomfitures suffered by actual voters. 

I have heard it said by some whose memory is short or 
sense of history faulty that this campaign was nasty, per- 
sonal and mean as few others have been. It seems from here 
to have been quite gentlemanly (barring any last-minute 
breaks) compared, for instance, with 1928, 1884, 1864, 
and any number before that. Few of us seem to have any 
idea of how our political manners have improved. Maybe 
it is the radio that has done it. 

One curious thing about the campaign—an unexpected 
thing—was the almost complete absence of issues (in the 
sense of disputed policies). So far as I can see, from both 
side’s speeches, we will still have a peace according to Dum- 
barton Oaks, we will still have the same war strategy as 
before, we will still have the Wagner Labor Act, the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee, agricultural-price adjustment by government, the 
Securities Exchange Commission, sterilized gold, reciprocal 
tariffs—in other words, no apparent change at all. 

Non-voters in Washington are speculating, therefore, if 
the slogan “It’s time for a change” will really work and, 
if it does, what it will have meant to the voters. It was a 
big tribute to public opinion that it was taken for granted 
by both sides that it was satisfied with what legislation had 
been passed the past twelve years, and merely might wish 
somebody else to administer it, for a change. That was 
marvelous enough. 

But the real issue was never really debated. That was: a 
planned economy vs. free enterprise. Perhaps the reason was 
that both sides realized that this was already settled, and 
the only question was who should plan—private interests 
or the people through their elected representatives, in the 
Congress and White House. Witrrm Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 


THE RESOLUTIONS adopted by the National Council of 
Catholic Women in its 22nd annual convention at Toledo 
last week constitute a clear and forceful statement of the 
Catholic position on all the major questions of the day. 
Their widespread publication will be an effective fulfilment 
of the Convention’s pledge “to make better known the 
principles enunciated by the Father of Christendom for a 
peace based on justice and charity.” 

P In recognition of his outstanding achievements during the 
26 years of his episcopate, the Most Rev. John M. Gannon, 
Bishop of Erie, Pa., has been named by the Holy Father an 
Assistant at the Pontifical Throne, with the title of Roman 
Count. The announcement of this honor came as a fitting 
climax to the ceremonies attending the dedication of the 
Bishop’s latest and greatest achievement, the $2 million 
Cathedral Center of the Diocese of Erie. 

>» The Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York, is honorary chairman of the 1944 Liturgical Week, 
which will be observed at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York from Dec. 27 to 29. The Rev. John K. Daly, Professor 


of Religion at Cathedral College, is executive director in 
charge of arrangements. “The purpose of Liturgical Week,” 
Father Daly explained, “is to promote a deeper understand- 
ing of the public prayer of the Church.” 

> His Eminence Elia Cardinal dalla Costa, Archbishop of 
Florence, offered a Solemn Mass of Requiem in the Cathedral 
of Florence for war victims, according to N.C.W.C. News 
Service. The Cardinal invited the faithful to pray not only 
for the dead of Italy but also the dead of the Allies “‘who, 
with their blood, have delivered us from an oppressing, tor- 
turing and unbearable yoke.” 

P “An attack upon any minority segment of our people 
because of religion or race, in the final analysis becomes an 
attack on Christian principles and on democracy,” Supreme 
Court Justice Frank Murphy said in receiving the 1944-45 
“Free and Equal Seal” of the Council against Intolerance in 
America. Justice Murphy was honored by the Council be- 
cause of his efforts to promote American unity and assure 
“the just treatment of all peoples, regardless of their race 
or creed or color.” Louts E. SULLIVAN 
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ARGENTINE ECONOMICS 
BAR PRESSURE POLITICS 


RICHARD PATTEE 


AS THE CRESCENDO of epithets increases between the 
Government of the United States and that presided over by 
General Farrell in Buenos Aires, more frequent reference is 
found daily to the idea of economic pressure, boycott and 
sanctions against Argentine trade and commerce, as well as 
diverse economic measures aimed at forcing that recalcitrant 
South-American nation to follow the party line. Loose talk 
about curtailing economic relations with Argentina often 
fails to take into account certain basic realities about Argen- 
tine politics and economics which place the republic in a 
category entirely by itself in the concert of Hispanic- 
American states. 

No greater error can be committed than to look upon 
Argentina in more or less the same light as Nicaragua, the 
Dominican Republic or even Mexico. Argentina has been 
and continues to be the one republic which functions out- 
side the orbit of the United States. The complete infiltration 
of American business and trade in the Caribbean, Mexico 
and Central America and the major part of the South- 
American continent is absent when one gets to the area of 
the Rio de la Plata. It has been said graphically that Ameri- 
can influence in Latin America can be gauged with fair pre- 
cision by the distance reached by Coca Cola ads. In Argen- 
tina there is no Coca Cola. 


Factors FOR STABILITY 


A few general observations may not be out of place to 
indicate certain fundamental considerations which ought to 
be given due weight in appraising Argentina and its situa- 
tion today. In the first place, Argentina has known little if 
any internal turmoil since 1853. True, there was a revolu- 
tion in 1890 against Juarez Celman, and in 1892 there was 
a flurry of insurrection in some of the provinces. In 1904 
Manuel Quintana was forced to suppress an uprising of his 
political enemies, but nothing occurred that could be dubbed 
a revolution, much less a civil war. The famous revolution 
of 1930, which ended the political regime of Hipdlito 
Irigoyen, scarcely reached the proportions of a good-sized 
riot and was limited pretty much to the region of Buenos 
Aires. Even the revolt of 1943, which brought the Govern- 
ment of Pedro Ramirez into power, was no national cata- 
clysm or universal convulsion. None of these movements, 
since national consolidation was achieved in 1853, can com- 
pare to the political and social agitation which distinguishes 
the contemporary history of Mexico, Ecuador, Bolivia or 
many of the other republics. In a word, Argentina found 
its political level toward the middle of the last century and 
has cleaved fairly closely to the line ever since. Its stability 
and political normality set the republic apart from most of 
its neighbors. 

In the second place, Argentina does not possess a race 
question, nor does there exist that terrible abyss between 
those of European blood and the Indian masses which is the 
national tragedy of Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador and Guatemala. 
The Argentine people is heterogeneous, multi-composed, and 
in general molded into a common cast by the economic and 
social conditions prevailing in the country. 

Moreover—and the point has considerable importance— 
the Argentine people, in the strictly economic sense, are 
participants in the national high standard of living to a 
degree unheard of elsewhere. There is no great mass of totally 
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dispossessed, no unassimilated majority who can merely con- 
template the niceties of life as lived by a little majority in 
the capital city. While landlessness and poverty are not lack- 
ing, the Argentine people enjoy a degree of well-being which 
is far above and beyond anything to be found in the ma- 
jority of the Hispanic-American republics. 

Productivity, immigration, mechanical progress in indus- 
try and agriculture, social stability and political normality 
are the combination of factors which have given strength 
and vitality to the Argentine nation. In a word, the mass of 
the Argentines do not see in social upheaval and in revolu- 
tion a source of betterment, but rather a source of loss. 
Argentina is a working nation, made up of people who, in the 
majority, have obtained some small portion of this world’s 
goods and who see in violence, change and revolt a danger 
to what they already have. This view might well be set 
down as another premise in understanding the Argentine 
mentality. To put it briefly, the most cursory examination 
of Argentine economics reveals that it is practically the 
only Hispanic-American nation which can stand on its own 
feet, which lives its own life and which can afford to be 
hard to get when courted or threatened by other and even 
more powerful States. 


GROWTH OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 


The economic expansion of Argentina over the past few 
years has been little short of astonishing. It comes very close 
to being at the present time the only nation in the world 
able to export a surplus of foodstuffs and suffer no internal 
restrictions. The fact that the Argentine Government has 
made substantial gifts of meat and wheat to Finland, Nor- 
way, Greece, France and the Holy See, with no compensa- 
tion and no profit, indicates the productive capacity of the 
Republic. According to the figures made available by the 
Banco Central, the industrial production of Argentina in- 
creased 10 per cent between 1942 and 1943. One gets a 
clear impression of how fast this country is becoming indus- 
trialized by taking the comparative statistics for agricul- 
ture, cattle-raising and industry from 1935 to 1943. The 
following abbreviated table, expressed in millions of Argen- 
tine pesos, will bring out this point: 


AGRICULTURE CATTLE INDUSTRY 
See 1,850 1,050 3,330 
rrr 1,800 1,300 4,330 
Sk a ee 1,750 1,750 7,000 
er 1,600 1,750 7,800 


The conclusion is obvious. Agricultural production was 
maintained at essentially the same level between 1935 and 
1943. Cattle production increased slightly, while industrial 
production more than doubled in this brief span of time. 
Another indication of the rapidity of industrial expansion 
is the fact that in 1939 Argentine exports of industrial 
products represented only 2.9 per cent of the total, while in 
1943 the proportion had become 19.4 per cent. The sharp 
decrease in imports and the accompanying increase in ex- 
ports have placed Argentina in an enviable economic situa- 
tion. Monetary control, banking surveillance and the in- 
crease of Argentine assets in London have all contributed to 
placing the nation on a firm and sound basis. For the first 
time in history Argentina is actually the creditor nation as 
regards Great Britain. 


Exports AND IMPORTS 


Foreign commercial relations have suffered some interest- 
ing fluctuations which have a direct bearing on the inter- 
national problem. For instance, the exports of Argentina to 

















Great Britain in 1937-39 reached 577 millions of pesos. In 
1943, this trade had attained the figure of 894 millions of 
pesos. Contrast this tremendous volume of business with the 
exports to the United States, which in the first year cited 
were 221 millions and in 1943 were 498 millions. It is not 
without significance that, in spite of the tension prevailing 
between the two countries, Argentine exports to the United 
States have steadily increased during the past five years. 

The import statistics reveal some interesting facts. Both 
in the case of Great Britain and the United States, the vol- 
ume of imports has decreased sharply. In the case of Britain, 
the downward curve from 1937 to 1943 indicates a de- 
crease from 371 millions of pesos to 222 millions; in the 
case of the United States, from 284 millions to 150 millions. 
On the other hand, we must note the positive increase of 
imports from such countries as Sweden, Brazil and the other 
American republics. In the single case of Brazil, for ex- 
ample, Argentine imports were only 90 million pesos in 
1937. In 1943 this had increased to 123 millions. In 1943 
alone, the favorable balance of trade for Argentina in her 
relations with Great Britain gave the South-American re- 
public over 389 millions of pesos. With the enormous re- 
serve of pounds sterling thus accumulated, especially in the 
light of the dependence of England on Argentine food prod- 
ucts, the Argentine Government and enterprises have been 
able to liquidate outstanding obligations and push them- 
selves over into the creditor column. 

The increase in the importance of Argentine industry is 
revealed in the type of products that account for these 
accelerated sales abroad. Traditionally Argentina depended 
exclusively on meat, hides, wheat and similar products. At 
the present time her export trade includes cloth goods, chemi- 
cal products, medicines, industrialized products of agricul- 
ture and cattle-raising. Argentine trade policy has kept in 
tune with these developments. Treaty after treaty has been 
signed with other American governments and with Spain 
which provide for Argentine shipments of all the articles 
listed above, plus dairy products, fruits and wines. 


DoMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL STRENGTH 


The cost of living in Argentina has been maintained at a 
reasonably low level. The estimated increase due to the im- 
pact of war is calculated as perhaps ten to fifteen per cent, 
which is scarcely felt in the light of the nation’s extraor- 
dinary prosperity. Unemployment is at a minimum, cur- 
rency is sound, foreign trade active and reserves flourishing. 
This is the basis of Argentine life. It is the factual basis on 
which all considerations of a purely political and interna- 
tional nature ought to rest. In other words, does it make 
much difference to Argentina, as a nation, whether she is 
included in the concert of American nations or not? Does 
her prosperity depend on the attitude of the United States 
or on the possible pressure that may come from that source? 
The answer is plainly “No.” 

Argentina possesses, first of all, a diversified economy 
with more than sufficient foodstuffs for her own people and 
for export. Her commercial relations are equally diversified. 
She does not depend, as does most of Latin America, on one 
product or, what is worse, on one market. The surrounding 
Hispanic-American countries are directly dependent on Ar- 
gentina for food. Paraguay and Bolivia, for example, would 
be literally on the verge of starvation were it not for the 
foodstuffs exported from Argentina. Chile itself, with a 
fairly fragile economy, is dependent in large measure on 
Argentina. Only within the past few months, the Brazilian 
Government was obliged to appeal to Argentina for foods 
for the southern states of that republic, which were in dire 


straits because of the restrictions of the war. Argentina is 
the provider of most of the southern part of the continent. 
It is not without significance that, as the political tension 
has increased and the Argentine Government has been de- 
nounced with increasing bitterness, trade relations between 
that republic and Mexico have grown with amazing vigor. 
Argentine ships touch at Tampico and Acapulco regularly. 
Argentine wheat pours into Vera Cruz and on more than one 
occasion during the past year has been a factor of no small 
proportion in alleviating the almost desperate food situation 
of the Mexican people. 

These are the economic realities which have to be taken 
into account in any talk about sanctions, pressure, economic 
ostracism and the like. Suppose the United States cut every 
commercial tie with Argentina tomorrow, would this force 
that Republic to succumb to American proposals? Not in 
the least. If sanctions against Argentina are to work—as- 
suming the incredible, that they be actually applied—their 
effectiveness would depend on a united front of the United 
States, Great Britain, Spain, Sweden and five South Ameri- 
can republics. Can anyone conceive of a more unrealistic 
supposition than an agreement on economic measures against 
Argentina reached by such divergent interests as Bolivia, 
the United States, Sweden and Spain, not to mention the 
preponderant role of Great Britain? 

The plain truth of the matter is that Argentina can get 
along fine without us. She does not need our trade to exist. 
The suspension of American shipping to Argentine ports is 
pretty much of an academic gesture, since practically no 
American vessels touch there anyway. Argentina has her 
own merchant fleet—and a very good one at that. British 
vessels ply back and forth to Buenos Aires. Scandinavian 
ships put in at Buenos Aires at intervals, and Spanish mer- 
chantmen maintain a lively trade with the peninsula. Greek 
vessels were not reluctant to leave Buenos Aires harbor 
laden with needed foodstuffs for the stricken Hellenes. 

The exclusion of Argentina from the various conferences 
and international meetings such as Bretton Woods, UNRRA, 
the coming aviation conference and the like, does her no 
irreparable injury and merely serves to complicate the task 
of the other nations. How can Argentina be excluded from 
food conferences when she is the only nation on the face of 
the globe with a larder so well stocked that she can afford 
to pour out her surplus in gifts to less privileged countries? 
There is, moreover, the ever-present and all-important ele- 
ment of British influence, revealed in the careful, cautious 
and veiled declarations that emanate from London on Ar- 
gentina. The British live on Argentine beef, and a good 
many American soldiers in Great Britain on the same thing. 
In the light of the export and import statistics, plus the 
unquestioned desire of Great Britain to maintain and in- 
crease her Argentine trade, it is impossible to see how sanc- 
tions, pressures or threats of economic curtailment can have 
the least effect on Argentina, assuming that such measures 
are desirable. 

The solution is not to work oneself up into a fever of in- 
dignation against the Nazi Fascists of Buenos Aires and 
then talk of strangling that Republic with sanctions to bring 
her to her senses. Sanctions failed once in a situation of 
graver proportions and threw the allegedly recalcitrant na- 
tion straight into the arms of Germany. Pressure on Argen- 
tina of the type described—which may never be invoked— 
would undoubtedly push that Republic more and more to- 
ward Europe and produce precisely the opposite of what 
one may assume is the long-range wish of the American 
Government—the incorporation of Argentina more and 
more within the Western-hemisphere orbit. 
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FREEDOM OF THE AIR 
AND CIVIL AVIATION 
TIBOR PAYZS 


FREEDOM OF THE SEAS is a firmly established principle 
of international law; it was thought important enough to 
be included in the Atlantic Charter. According to this prin- 
ciple, no State has the right—except in certain cases de- 
fined by the laws of war—to prevent or impede the passage 
of another State’s ships over the high seas. No State is con- 
sidered as having jurisdiction over the oceans. The jurisdic- 
tion of a coastal State over three miles of its margimal seas 
(“within the three-mile limit”) is, however, generally re- 
cognized. In times of peace the right of “innocent passage” 
for foreign ships within these waters is liberally granted. 

Can a comparable principle be applied in favor of free- 
dom of the air? Can such a principle be expected to emerge 
from the international conference on civil aviation now 
sitting at Chicago? Will the air above a State be likened to 
the high seas—open to the free traffic of all States, because 
under the jurisdiction of none? Or should the air above a 
State be rather compared to coastal waters within the three- 
mile limit? 

PRESENT STATE OF THE Law 


In the present state of international law the air above a 
State is considered as much a part of its territory as its land 
area. This is recognized by the Convention relating to the 
Regulation of Aerial Navigation, signed at Paris, October 
13, 1919. Article 1 of this Convention states: “The High 
Contracting Parties recognize that every Power has com- 
plete and exclusive sovereignty over the air space above its 
territory. .. .” The air over national territory is not “un- 
occupied,” and there is consequently no such basis for free- 
dom of the air as there is for freedom of the seas. So long, 
therefore, as the sovereignty of each of the United Nations 
is stressed, no deviation from this principle may be expected. 

Given this fundamental principle of national sovereignty 
over air space, the air above a particular territory may be 
conveniently compared to coastal waters. Decisions must be 
made and agreements concluded by the nations, regarding 
the right of “innocent passage”—the right to pass over a 
nation’s territory without landing. Under this would nat- 
urally come also emergency landings, or landings merely for 
refueling and service. In addition to these rights, the right 
of commercial landing must also be studied. 


RIGHT OF COMMERCIAL LANDINGS 


This right is one of the most important problems of post- 
war international relations. It covers: 1) terminal landing; 
2) through traffic; 3) cabotage. 

1. By the right of terminal landing, a foreign plane may 
discharge or take on passengers or freight for interstate 
flights which terminate at an airport within the State grant- 
ing the privilege. For example: a Canadian plane on a 
regular flight between Montreal and New York. 

2. By the right of through traffic, a foreign plane may 
discharge or take on passengers and freight on a flight which 
begins and ends outside the State granting the privilege. 
For example: an American plane on the New York-Buenos 
Aires run could stop at Rio de Janeiro, in Brazil, to drop 
passengers there and take on additional passengers and 
freight for Buenos Aires. 

3. By right of cabotage (intrastate trafic) an American 
plane from New York to Buenos Aires which stops at two 
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places in Brazil could accept passengers and freight for car- 
riage between those two points. Naturally this right would 
scarcely be granted where it would create competition detri- 
mental to a State’s own airlines. It would seem to have to be 
a place where the State concerned had not developed intra- 
state airlines, or had none between the two points concerned. 
(The word cabotage, incidentally, is primarily used of coast- 
wise shipping traffic.) Speaking of cabotage on the first day 
of the Civil Aviation Conference in Chicago, A. A. Berle, 
Jr., head of the American delegation, said that the United 
States would not compete with foreign airlines in their own 
countries; and that, similarly, foreign airlines should not 
compete with domestic lines in United States territory. 

In the past, the right of commercial landing was a matter 
of bilateral and, in most instances, reciprocal agreements. 
An important example of such an agreement was the one 
by which in 1935 a semi-weekly air-service was established 
for an American company and for the British Imperial Air- 
ways between the United States and Great Britain, with 
landing rights in the United States, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Eire, Bermuda and Great Britain. The cooperation of Can- 
ada and Eire was secured. 

To all appearances the right of commercial landing (in 
the above senses of terminal landing), through traffic and 
cabotage, will still remain a matter of special agreement 
between the two States concerned, in the same way as, for 
instance, a commercial treaty. 


“TRANSIT” vs. “OUTLET” 


In September, 1943, L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board of the United States, proposed a 
distinction between “freedom of commercial air transit” 
and “freedom of commercial outlet.” Commercial air tran- 
sit means only flight across foreign territory—what we have 
already called “innocent passage”; commercial outlet means 
the privilege of commercial landing, in the above sense of 
discharge or taking on of passengers and freight. 

There is a decided inclination to accept the principle of 
freedom of air transit universally, while commercial privi- 
leges (“freedom of commercial outlet”) would be agreed 
upon in a bilateral manner. In October, 1943, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States issued a Statement of 
Policy on International Transport. The tenth recommenda- 
tion is as follows: 

We favor the establishment by treaty of the right for 
commercial planes of all countries to fly over the terri- 
tory of other countries and to land for fuel, repairs, or 
emergencies. This right, called the right of commercial 
transit, does not include the right to discharge or take 
on passengers or cargo; which right, if granted, should 
be on the basis of agreement with the governments 
concerned or procedure established by them. 

These principles seem to be reflected in recent actions. In 
April, 1943, an Interdepartmental Committee on Interna- 
tional Aviation was established. The Departments of State, 
War, Navy and Commerce and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
were represented in the Committee. Assistant Secretary of 
State Adoph A. Berle was appointed chairman. Mr. Berle 
negotiated with Lord Beaverbrook, the Lord Privy Seal, in 
April, 1944, on matters of aviation. The Associated Press 
carried the following report, among others, on these avia- 
tion talks, under date of April 28, 1944: 

American officials have advised the British Government 

that the United States does not intend to use its superior 

resources in long-range airplanes to squeeze Britain out 
of competition in commercial aviation after the war. 

The British, in response, have recognized American 

claims based on huge investments in military air bases 
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in British territories and have promised that their em- 
pire-wide network of air bases will be available to the 
commercial planes of all nations. 
Here is an important testimony to British-American under- 
standing, and also the basis for a bilateral agreement con- 
cerning the right of “commercial outlet.” 


CINA anp BEYOND 


The 1919 Convention relating to the Regulation of Aerial 
Navigation provided for an International Commission for 
Air Navigation (Commission Internationale de Navigation 
Aérienne—CINA for short.) In 1940, thirty-three States 
were members of this organization. The United States never 
joined it. The work of this commission may be summarized 
as follows (from the publication What the I.C.A.N. Is). 
It operated as: 

1. A council responsible for supervising the application 
of the Convention (relating to the Regulation of Aerial 
Navigation) and ensuring its normal evolution by propos- 
ing from time to time to the contracting States the amend- 
ments required by the development of international air 
navigation; 

2. A sort of international parliament with the power at 
all times to adapt technical regulations to the requirement 
of air traffic; 

3. A tribunal for the settlement in the first and last re- 
sort of differences which may arise between the contracting 
States in regard to the interpretation of the technical regu- 
lations which it is empowered to issue; 

4. An advisory committee which gives opinions on ques- 
tions that those States may submit for its examination; 

5. An organ for the collection and dissemination of all 
information which is indispensable to air navigators. 

It is quite likely that the United Nations will create a 
new International Air Navigation Commission instead of 
continuing CINA. The duties of this new International 
Commission would be to adopt uniform rules regarding 
licenses of pilots, certificates of air-worthiness, markings of 
aircraft, signals and lights to prevent collisions and secure 
public safety, and to furnish information regarding airlines, 
routes and airports. There are also those who advocate that 
the international agency should have authority to eliminate 
“uneconomic competition or monopoly exploitation” by the 
allotment of air routes, by the regulation of frequency, 
speed and standard of service and by the control of rates. 

The Canadian Government published in March, 1944, an 
elaborate proposal for the establishment of an International 
Air Navigation Authority for the following purposes: 

1. To make the most effective contribution to the 

establishment and maintenance of a permanent system 

of general security. 

2. To meet the needs of the peoples of the world for 
efficient and economical air transport. 

3. To ensure that, so far as possible, international air 
routes and services are divided fairly and equitably be- 
tween the various member States. 

Whether the conference of fifty-six nations meeting in 
Chicago will go as far as this ambitious proposal suggests, is 
questionable. To all expectations, it will agree on the funda- 
mental principle of “freedom of commercial air transit,” 
and will establish an International Air Navigation Commis- 
sion, leaving the problem of “freedom of commercial out- 
let” to be worked out by reciprocal, bilateral agreements of 
States, based perhaps on the recommendations of the new 
International Air Navigation Commission. 

Nevertheless, we have gone a long way since the mythical 
Icarus attempted his unlucky flight. 


CONSCRIPTION: 
NEITHER NOW NOR EVER 
ALLAN P. FARRELL 


A GREAT MANY PEOPLE will tell you, if you sound 
them out on military training, that of course they are in 
favor of it. It is just what the young men of the nation 
need! But when you explain what this means in the con- 
crete—a year of compulsory peacetime military training for 
all able-bodied young men of approximately eighteen years 
of age, under the authority of the Army and Navy and 
away from home and school—most of them change their 
tone. They express surprise and say that they do not favor 
that sort of military training at all. 

Yet this is precisely what military and Congressional 
leaders mean by military training. This is what they wrote 
into the Gurney-Wadsworth Bill (HR 1806) and the May 
Bill (HR 3947) now before the Military Affairs committees 
in the Congress. And this is what they hope to make the 
law of the land. , 

Therefore we can ill afford to beguile ourselves into think- 
ing we are engaged in the agreeable pastime of a no-decision 
debate. We are faced with a definite, concrete proposal 
which would completely change our American way of life. 
That speedy action will be taken on the proposal is clear 
from the recent announcement of Senator Robert R. Rey- 
nolds, chairman of the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. He intends, he said, to ask his committee to begin 
hearings on a universal conscription act as soon as Congress 
reconvenes, November 14. He added, according to the 
Washington Post, that it was inevitable that Congress 
should enact such a law—a law which would make a year 
of peacetime military training compulsory and universal, 
would enroll the trainees as reservists in the Army or Navy 
for a period of years following their year of training, and 
would provide for additional refresher training at the dis- 
cretion of the President of the United States or as set by 
the law itself. 

In two articles (September 9 and September 30) and two 
editorials (September 16 and October 14) this Review has 
voiced its opposition to compulsory peacetime military train- 
ing, especially in the form described above. The intent of 
the present article is to recapitulate and re-emphasize the 
reasons for this opposition. 


“WHILE THE War Is STILL ON... 


It was the late Secretary of the Navy, Frank Knox, who 
set the pace for the enactment of a military-training law. 
In a radio address, last January 14, he demanded that it be 
enacted immediately, now “while the war is still on.” Since 
it appears certain that Mr. Knox’s demand will soon be acted 
upon, a prime issue at the moment is: Should a military- 
training law be passed before the war is over? There are 
several sound reasons for answering No! 

1. The only plausible argument for pushing through a 
peacetime military-training law “while the war is still on” 
is that in the let-down after victory the people will not 
judge of their best interests objectively; that they will not 
be in the mood to give serious thought to military measures. 
But neither in time of war will the people judge such 
measures objectively. And by “the people” are meant also 
our legislators, prodded on by military-minded officials of 
the Army and Navy and by the last-World-War-minded 
Veterans organizations. The inescapable conclusion is that 
neither now nor immediately after the war should a peace- 
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time conscription law be decided upon if we wish to con- 
sult the best interests of the country. 

2. Such a conclusion is reinforced by the fact that if 
Congress rushes through a conscription bill now, our eleven 
million fighters will be denied the chance of voicing their 
opinion on it. An attempt to keep them from casting their 
vote in absentia in the Presidential election became a na- 
tional issue and was decided in their favor. Congressional 
action on a military-training law is not in precisely the 
same category. Yet the consequences of such a law—lasting 
not four years but until repealed—may well be considered 
even more personal and momentous than the result of a 
Presidential election. 

3. The most valid of all reasons for deferring action on 
a peacetime military-training act is the nature of our peace 
aims and our specific pledges to seek worldwide disarma- 
ment. Secretary of State Cordell Hull, in defining the bases 
of our foreign policy, on March 21, 1944, said with refer- 
ence to the sixth point, the reduction of arms: 

International cooperative action must include eventual 

adjustment of national armaments in such a manner 

that the rule of law cannot be successfully challenged, 

that the burden of armaments may be reduced to a 

minimum. 

The fourth of the Four Freedoms which we have proclaimed 
_ to the world is Freedom from Fear. In the words which 

President Roosevelt addressed to Congress, Freedom from 
Fear stands for “a worldwide reduction of armaments to 
such a point and in such a thorough fashion that no nation 
will be in a position to commit an act of physical aggression 
against any neighbor anywhere.” And in the Moscow Dec- 
laration we pledged cooperation with other members of the 
United Nations “to bring about a practicable general agree- 
ment with respect to the regulation of armaments in the 
postwar period.” 

However much these declarations represent ideals difficult 
of realization, we would turn them into a mockery before 
the world were we to embark at this time upon a permanent 
policy of peacetime military conscription. Our action could 
only be interpreted as brazenly belying our words. Instead 
of being a powerful influence in reducing world armaments 
and in fostering world peace, we would in fact become a 
stumbling block to both. In other words, we would be giv- 
ing a flagrantly bad example to the nations which look to 
us for moral leadership. 


NEITHER Now Nor Ever 


This should be our national motto in respect to compul- 
sory military training. For the arguments advanced in favor 
of a system of military training, whether now or after the 
war, will not stand up before the simplest logic. The argu- 
ment, for instance, that our wmpreparedness invited aggres- 
sion by Germany and Japan misses the prime point that 
Germany’s and Japan’s policy of aggression was rather the 
natural result of their militaristic system. The hoary adage, 
“If you want peace, prepare for war,” has been thoroughly 
discredited by the history of the last half-century. By an 
inexorable process, armaments engendered the very wars 
which they were supposed to stave off. We would be naive 
indeed to look for a different result if we were to ape 
Europe’s policy of peacetime military conscription. 

Equally untenable is the argument that military con- 
scription is necessary for the preservation of our democracy. 
Rather it would surely undermine our democracy. We have 
remained a great nation, deeply imbued with democratic 
principles, largely because we have not allowed a system of 
militaristic regimentation to dull our ideals or destroy our 
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will to fight for these ideals when they are threatened. If 
anyone doubts that regimentation is of the essence of a 
military system, let him ask the veterans of the last or of 
the present war. Where such regimentation in time of peace 
inevitably leads a nation, the history of Europe bears elo- 
quent if melancholy witness. Only by playing the innocent 
can we maintain that it would not impair or destroy our 
own democratic way of life. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


There is no intention, in these rebuttals, of denying our 
need to guarantee the future peace and security of the na- 
tion. Rather the intention is to show that proponents of 
conscription falsely equate national security with a national 
military system. They are seemingly unaware that through- 
out the world conscription has become the symbol of mili- 
tarism and of the “burden of armaments.” It is no mere 
technique for raising an army. It is an institution with a 
philosophy and a history. For more than a century it has 
been the core of the power politics which has produced two 
world wars. The plain lesson of history, therefore, is this: a 
system in which each step to increase one’s security threatens 
that of his neighbor is a system which makes security im- 
possible and war inevitable. Security cannot be attained 
through national military power. 

Nevertheless an astonishing fact is that our military ex- 
perts are demanding a reserve force of ten million men—at 
the rate of a million a year, to be raised by compulsory and 
universal military service! 

There is a whole series of astonishing suppositions: 

1. That our neighbors—our South-American neighbors, 
for example—will not look upon such a force as a threat to 
their security. 

2. That the existence of this force will be considered a 
bulwark of, rather than a blow to, world peace. 

3. That in raising this reserve on the basis of compulsory 
military service, the democratic traditions of the nation— 
personal security, liberty, independence of thought, etc.— 
will be essentially preserved; that the morale and morals of 
the youth of the nation will suffer no evil effects. 

4. That the cost of maintaining a reserve of ten million 
men, with all that implies, will not impose too heavy a bur- 
den upon a people already committed to the payment of 
high taxes for years to come. 

5. That a reserve of 10,000,000 men—kept up to date 
by periodic refresher training—will not demand a far larger 
standing army than General Marshall estimates; so large in 
fact as to set up the sort of officer caste that has proved an 
almost unmixed evil in the European system. 

6. That a year of compulsory military service, by taking 
a year out of the cycle of formal schooling, will not seri- 
ously affect the education of youth on the higher levels, 
with consequent hurt to the learned professions, technical 
services, social agencies, etc. 

No, you cannot equate national security with a national 
military system. It must be equated with a sound foreign 
policy resolutely put into effect and with an American 
system of enlisting 4 sufficient army, navy and air force to 
give fair warning to unfriendly nations. If our foreign pol- 
icy and diplomatic leadership in times of peace at all meas- 
ures up to the superb qualities of our strategy and leader- 
ship and fighting in time of war, we should not need to plot 
a military threat in the hope of defending our security. If 
we make half an effort to recruit, on a voluntary basis, the 
force needed for reasonable protection of our security, we 
will be serving both ourselves and the cause of a genuine 
world order. 





























PLENI SUNT COELI 


ARNOLD LUNN 


I SHALL ALWAYS associate flying bombs with American 
soldiers. We live surrounded by the American army, and I 
have often watched them sauntering unconcernedly along 
the road below our flat during an alert. One morning I 
woke up just as the engine of an approaching doodle-bug 
cut out. To war’s repertoire of nasty noises, Hitler has added 
the nasty silence of the bomb about to pounce. This mo- 
ment has its own queer thrill, for the gambler is latent in 
man; but it is a sort of thrill which I shall not sigh for 
nostalgically when peace returns. Down came the plane with 
a roar like an express train—a resounding crash and the 
sound of broken glass cascading into the street. 

I looked out of the window. The bomb had fallen, as I 
subsequently learned by pacing the distance, two hundred 
yards away. A cloud of dust from a ruined block of flats 
had not begun to settle, but the road was full of American 
soldiers rushing to the scene of the “incident.” I am not the 
only Englishman who can pay a tribute from personal ex- 
perience to the Americans who have been so wonderfully 
helpful during these difficult weeks. They have whisked off 
the wounded in their jeeps, consoled the lightly wounded 
with whiskey, and generally won the hearts of the Lon- 
doners. 

One day I am going to write an article about the impact 
of American Catholicism on the Church in this country. 
For the moment I will content myself with quoting what 
one of our Bishops said to me: “The Americans are fine 
Catholics, and compare very favorably with some of our 
allies from Catholic nations. The Church will depend more 
and more in years to come on Catholics of the English- 
speaking nations.” 

To return to V-I. V-I is less destructive, at least to life, 
than the old-fashioned bomb, but in some ways more exas- 
perating. To the conventionally-minded there is something 
rather heartening about the fierce dialectic between the 
ack-ack and the bombers; but we don’t shoot at the V-I 
once he has reached the London area. The sound of a flying 
bomb provokes much the same reaction in me that would be 
provoked if I had to listen to Julian Huxley or Priestly on 
the radio and had no means of switching them off. There is 
a horrible smug self-satisfied look about this monstrous bat 
as it races down the straight to the finish. “Ha! Ha! You 
can’t touch me now. You've just got to take what’s coming 
to you.” 

At the end of June my wife and I left for a brief holiday 
in the Lakes. As we waited on the platform we heard the 
throaty roar of a V-I, and I thought how irritating it would 
be to be killed just as we were leaving for the mountains. 
Even a saint would find it dificult not to murmur, as a 
flying bomb approaches: “Pass, fiend. All’s well—provided 
that you do pass.” My brother was in a restaurant when an 
approaching V-I suddenly faded out, to crash two hundred 
yards short. Nobody was so blatantly egoistic as to exclaim 
“Thank God”; but a deep satisfied “Ah” ran round the 
room. 

That evening, as the Langdale valley opened out before 
us and the ancient mountains melted into the pearl-gray 
mists of a tranquil sky, my wife exclaimed: “Do you think 
that we were killed by the last doodle-bug, and this is 
Heaven?” It was wonderful to awake in the morning to the 
music of a mountain torrent instead of to the usual early 
morning siren, wonderful to wallow in a bath without being 
ready to leap for one’s clothes. Among my minor grouses 


against Hitler is the memory of several hot baths he has 
ruined. But though the mountain peace had never seemed so 
welcome, I was not sorry when back again in London, for 
the Londoners have developed their own esprit de corps dur- 
ing these years of recurring ordeals. Battered and bruised, 
unpainted and unkempt and dirty, London has a beauty 
which peacetime London lacked, beauty and great dignity, 
the air of an aristocrat defying with serene contempt a 
revolutionary mob. 

It is times such as these which transform the water of 
reasoned conviction into the wine of faith. We live near 
Westminster Cathedral, and I have often seen the campanile 
and its triumphant cross against a background of skies, pat- 
terned as in the springtime blitzes, with rocket shells and 
flares and falling stars, a symbol of the timeless which no 
bombs can destroy. 

I entered the Church by the road of reason, but a religion 
which was nothing save a collection of intellectual convic- 
tions would be like the valley of dry bones which Ezekiel 
saw in his vision. But there are moments when God says to 
the dry bones: “I will lay sinews upon you, and will bring 
flesh upon you, and you shall live.” 

More than two thousand years ago Cleanthes, a Greek 
poet, exclaimed: “All things confess thee in the sea or on 
the earth or in the holy air of heaven save what in foolish- 
ness is wrought by evil men.” But there are moments when 
Catholics, to whom God has granted a revelation denied to 
Cleanthes, yield only a nominal assent to the great truth 
which Cleanthes dimly discerned; and there are other mo- 
ments when the water of reasoned conviction is transformed 
into the wine of faith. 

I remember entering Westminster Cathedral after an ex- 
ceptionally disturbed night and, as I entered, the sirens and 
the Sanctus began together and the old familiar wail syn- 
chronized with the Pleni sunt coeli et terra gloria tua. Yes, 
even though the “holy air of heaven” be filled with the 
“foolishness which is wrought by evil men,” yet even so 
“all things confess thee,” Dominus Deus Sabaoth. The whole 
cathedral seemed to echo and re-echo the triumphant de- 
fiance of a heavenly choir to the powers of evil, and “the 
breath came unto them,” unto the dry bones of intellectual 
assent, “and they lived, and stood upon their feet an ex- 
ceeding great army.” 





WHO’S WHO 


RICHARD PATTEE, who presents some concrete facts about 
Argentine politics and economics for American citizens 
to ponder when shaping their relations with that Latin- 
American country, is qualified by ancestry, education and 
travel to enlighten us regarding the South- and Central- 
American peoples. Mr. Pattee was born in Arizona, edu- 
cated at the University of Arizona, the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Coimbra (Portugal) and Louvain, and 
taught for eight years at the University of San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. He has recently completed a lecture series 
on American institutions at the University of Mexico, 
and is about to start on another visit to Central America 
and the West Indies. . .. Dr. Trsor Payzs, Doctor of 
Jurisprudence and International Law from the University 
of Budapest, originally came to the United States as a 
delegate to the Havana Conference from the Geneva 
Labor Office. He was stranded by the outbreak of the 
war, and is now Chairman of the Department of Govern- 
ment at Loyola University, Chicago. ... Rev. ALLAN P. 
FarRELL, S.J., a recent recruit to the America Staff as 
an Associate Editor, has for the past several years made 
educational philosophy his special study. . . . ARNOLD 
Lunn, lecturer and essayist who “wrote himself into the 
Catholic Church,” is now in his native England. 
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POLICY TOWARD GERMANY 


IF WE CAN JUDGE from comments which appear from 
time to time in the daily press, there are many people in the 
country who doubt the wisdom of the “unconditional sur- 
render” formula adopted by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill at Casablanca. This Review has shared 
these doubts and on several occasions has pointed out that 
the formula is equivocal and tends only to strengthen and 
prolong German resistance. Discussing “unconditional sur- 
render” in the light of the Holy Father’s address on the 
Feast of Saint Eugenius, we wrote on June 17: 


If that is a formula for expressing our determination 
not to negotiate with Hitler and the Japanese war lords, 
but to destroy completely their nefarious power, well 
and good—that is what we are fighting for. We have 
learned that there can be no compromise with the pagan 
bestiality of Nazism or with Japanese militarism. But 
if unconditional surrender means the vindictive de- 
struction of the conquered German and Japanese peo- 
ples, then, as the Holy Father insisted, it cannot be 


justified. 


And we concluded that “a clear-cut pronouncement now 
might bring victory nearer and prepare the minds of men 
for a peace written in ‘justice and equanimity.’ ” 

On re-reading the President’s address at the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association dinner on October 22, we have come tardily 
to realize that he gave on that occasion precisely the “‘clear- 
cut pronouncement” we had called for. After reiterating 
the nation’s resolve to destroy the “Nazi conspirators” and 
the ability of Germany to wage war, he said: 


But I should be false to the very foundations of my 
religious and political convictions, if I should ever relin- 
quish the hope—or even the faith—that in all peoples, 
without exception, there live some instinct for truth, 
some attraction for justice, some passion for peace— 
buried as it may be in the German case under a brutal 
regime. 

We bring no charge against the German race, as such, 
for we cannot believe that God has eternally condemned 
any race or humanity... . 

The German people are not going to be enslaved. 
Why? Because the United Nations do not traffic in 
human slavery. But it will be necessary for them to 
earn their way back—earn their way back into the 
fellowship of peace-loving and law-abiding nations. 


It is remarkable, indeed, and proves how preoccupied the 
country was with the election, that very few realized at the 
time the significance of that sensational passage. As a matter 
of fact, it went almost unnoticed, as the press concentrated 
on the President’s demand that the American representative 
on the United Nations Council be given full power to act 
without going to Congress. In the circumstances, that was 
“news,” perhaps the biggest news of the campaign, and it 
overshadowed Mr. Roosevelt’s digression on Germany. 

But if the President’s words on Germany were largely 
ignored in this country, the same was not true of Europe. 
The British press played up the statement on Germany, 
wrote editorials about it and put it in the headlines. The 
Osservatore Romano was similarly impressed, and asserted 
that the President, in dealing with Germany, spoke with the 
“serenity of a judge, almost with the feeling of a defender.” 
It praised especially, as “words of great wisdom,” his pledge 
that the Germans would not be enslaved. And in Germany 
itself, Herr Goebbels took to the radio to counter any 
adverse effect on morale the President’s declaration might 
have had. 
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Plainly, then, in his address to the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Roosevelt intended to define the formula of 
“unconditional surrender.” He intended to tell the world, 
as well as the American electorate, that “unconditional sur- 
render” meant the utter destruction of Nazism, but not the 
annihilation of the German people; that, although the Ger- 
mans would be disarmed, they would be given a chance to 
“earn their way back into the fellowship of peace-loving 
and law-abiding nations.” We applaud this clarification of 
policy and regret only that it did not come sooner. The 
Office of War Information, which has had very little effec- 
tive material to beam to Germany, ought to make the most 
of it. 


RURAL LIFE FOR VETERANS 


DURING THE SUMMER of 1944, Catholic rural-life 
schools and institutes in this country were attended—be- 
lieve it or not—by 1,452 seminarians, 1,757 priests, 9,824 
Sisters, 12,404 Catholic lay people and 3,033 non-Catholic 
lay people, in seventeen States and fifty-two dioceses, with 
participants from over one hundred dioceses. 

All this proves an uncommon interest in the questions of 
rural life and rural opportunity, such as has never before 
been seen among Catholics in the United States. 

Such marked growth of interest testifies to the wonderful 
development of organization which the Conference has been 
able to achieve during the last few years. Through these 
schools and institutes, in particular, its ideas are conveyed 
to the most varied groups, from the hills of Connecticut to 
the forests of Washington, from the plains of North Dakota 
to the bayous of Louisiana, down to the Mexican border 
and even into Mexico itself. 

But this year calls for an unusual attention to rural life. 
We cannot be honest to the returning men and women now 
in the country’s service if we have no rural epportunities 
to offer them. “We have more than ten million men in the 
armed services,” said the Most Reverend Joseph H. Schlar- 
man, Bishop of Peoria, speaking in October before the 
American Federation of Labor Convention in that city. 
“T, for one, cannot see how ten million jobs can be provided 
in our industries alone, in addition to those now employed 
in them.” 

In the outlines for postwar planning for jobs, the Bishop 
noted the absence of any reference to the great possibilities 
offered by agriculture as a means of employment. “The 
planners seem to be city people with urban minds. They 
think only of industries, factories, increased union member- 
ship, jobs, jobs in the city.” 

What possible prospects are there? America has millions 
of acres that were once cultivated and are now abandoned 
or are being reclaimed from erosion through conservation 
programs, or have never been touched at all. There is ample 
space physically for every returning veteran and plenty 
besides for those who wish to enjoy the farm’s economic 
independence and an atmosphere congenial to home life. We 
have the soil and we have the men who wish to till it, but 
do we need the men for the soil? In the postwar economy, 
is there any place for millions of men who shall own and 
cultivate their own soil as their ancestors did before them? 

Traditionally, ownership of a parcel of land has been 
regarded as a pledge of independence. But people can be 
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landowners and yet wholly enslaved to a system which de- 
stroys independence and deprives a landowner of the fruit 
of his own labor. Will the farmer, outside of a privileged 
oligarchy, find himself in a worse position to make provision 
for his old age and his family, as Pope Leo XIII requires in 
the Rerum Novarum, than is unionized labor in this highly 
industrialized world? Is the farmer’s independence to be 
guaranteed by cooperative projects, by the creation of small 
corporations like the projected Callaway plan in Georgia or 
by other schemes? 

The answer to this and other many questions is on the 
agenda for this year’s session of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, November 10-13, at Cincinnati. 


CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


CHARITY MEANS LOVE, love of God in Whom is all 
goodness and all beauty, love of man in whom is reflected 
the beauty. and goodness of God. Love of man is a love of 
the godliness in man. Practically it tends to help man to 
increase in himself the sharing of the goodness that is God. 

Charity means sharing. It is based on the realization that 
all we have of good, spiritual or material, is from God, and 
a desire to share that good, spiritual and material, with 
other men. 

Catholic charity is universal charity, a love of all men, 
a desire to share with all men. True charity mast be Cath- 
olic because it is a love of God in man, and in every man 
is the image of God; because in all men, whether they know 
it or not, is a need of God and a yearning for God. 

Catholic charity is complete because it looks at the com- 
plete man, body and soul, and desires to share with all men 
gifts of soul and body. It realizes that man is neither all 
body nor all soul nor even a union of the two, but a one- 
ness of the two, soul-body. 

Catholic charity is Christlike charity because it takes as 
its motivation that identification of Christ with man: “As 
long as you did it to one of these my least brethren you did 
it unto me.” 

Catholic charity is humble charity because it realizes that 
it is a privilege to serve Christ and Christ in man, because 
it maintains a deep reverence for the dignity of the man, 
however lowly, who must be served. 

Catholic charity is gracious charity because it appreciates 
that delicate thing which is the independence and pride of 
every human being. 

Catholic Charities is Catholic charity in action, universal, 
Christlike, humble, gracious. All true charity is and must 
be personal, but today, because of the complexities of the 
problem, it must be organized. It must be, in the best sense 
of the word, scientific. It must be specialized, professional, 
even highly technical. 

The extremely difficult task that Catholic Charities un- 
dertakes is the combination of the very best of technical 
training, of organization and professional competence with 
the simple spirit of personal Christlike neighborliness. 

The Thirtieth National Conference of Catholic Charities 
will be meeting in Brooklyn in the middle of November. 
Behind the Conference is a record of magnificent achieve- 
ment. Before it is the challenge of need in the postwar 
world. We can all aid the Conference by our prayers and 


by a deepening of our own spirit of personal charity. 


PACIFIC PEACE 


PACIFIC AREAS of battle are very much in the news at 
the present time. General MacArthur, after a brilliant 
single-purpose campaign, is back in the Philippines. He still 
has a long road before him but no one doubts his ability to 
clear the Islands of Japanese invaders. The Japanese fleet 
finally abandoned its policy of watchful hiding to join battle 
and take an overwhelming defeat. In spite of a Chinese 
crisis, which was postponed but not averted by the recall 
of General Stilwell, the defeat of Japan seems assured. 

After the defeat what? If peace is to be the result, that 
peace will have to be as carefully planned as the military 
campaign. Winning the peace will be even more difficult 
than defeating the enemy. At the present time the Philippine 
Commonwealth alone, of all the nations in the Orient, has 
any certainty about its future. The Filipino people, because 
of the Japanese occupation, are more united than ever in 
their history. Because Americans and Filipinos fought and 
died together, and because MacArthur is redeeming his 
pledge to return to the Philippine Islands, the peoples and 
Governments of the two nations are closer today than at 
any time since we relieved Spain of her control of the 
Islands. At the end of the war, the independence of the 
Philippine Islands is assured, and with the independence a 
guarantee that the United States will extend every possible 
assistance to the new nation. - 

Such an attitude adopted by all the other Western Powers 
must be the first plank in a platform of Oriental peace. 
The Orientals are not inferior peoples, not the “white man’s 
burden,” nor yet the white man’s slave. They have their 
own culture, their own manner of life, their own legitimate, 
national and regional aspirations. We must respect and fos- 
ter all those aspirations. Even if it may be necessary for the 
British, the French, the Dutch to return to their former 
colonies, their return must be recognized as a temporary 
thing and they must give a solemn pledge to speed the in- 
dependence of these colonies and to retire as soon as inde- 
pendence can be achieved. 

On this same basis the future of China must be guar- 
anteed. China is still divided, still horribly suffering from 
years of disunity, civil war and the costly, heroic resistance 
to Japan. China’s helpless disunity can be an invitation to 
further exploitation, to a clash in China of Russian, British, 
French and America interests, an invitation even to a war 
between races; or it can be a challenge to the great nations 
to help China to achieve that measure of internal peace 
necessary for peace in the Orient and in the world. 

Finally, all the nations in the Orient must be guaranteed 
against the possibility of future Japanese aggression. A diffi- 
cult problem? Assuredly. But not impossible. The strange 
Japanese spirit that has aroused so much detestation seems 
to be based on three things: the power and propaganda of 
the military caste, Japanese reverence for the divinity of 
their Emperor, and a long-smoldering resentment against 
the white man’s sense of superiority. The military caste can 
and must be broken once and for all. Belief in the divinity 
of the Emperor has been a dying thing. It took a war to 
revive it in a fanatical way. The military defeat of the 
Emperor will give it a death blow. It remains then for us 
on our part to realize that the Japanese are human beings 
with a culture of their own, with a legitimate national 
pride, with individual and national rights. A just handling 
of the beaten Japanese people, based on respect for them as 
human beings, should succeed in making of Japan a peace- 
ful, progressive member of the Oriental branch of the 
family of nations. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


JUVENILES ANNIVERSARY 
HAROLD C. GARDINER 


TALES adapted to the child’s capacity must go back to 
Cain and Abel upon Eve’s knee, but the first record we 
have of English juvenile literature, published specifically for 
the young folk’s exclusive reading, is no earlier than 1744. 
In that year, John Newbery, bookseller, established himself 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and published the Little 
Pretty Pocket Book, a collection of ABC’s, Rules of De- 
portment, Rhymes and Proverbs and a series of Letters 
from Jack the Giant Killer. 

Of course, there had been books for children before this. 
Saint Peter Canisius, to take but one example, had revised 
his famous Catechism, first written in 1555 for advanced 
students, into an edition ad captum rudiorum accomodata 
(for school children) in 1556. But Newbery’s book is the 
first in English, at any rate, of what we may call literary 
books for children. 

Since that day, juvenile literature has passed through 
many vagaries. It has been cautionary, goody-goody; it has 
drawn from the wealth of folklore; it has reflected the 
oh-so-scientific horror of modern psychiatrists over the 
dangers of Mother Goose and fairies; it has stepped from 
the covers of books into animation on the screen. 

But it is safe to say, I think, that all children’s literature, 
until fairly recent times, has always been cut from the same 
cloth. Stevenson and Kenneth Grahame, the Brothers Grimm 
and A. A. Milne were all lineal descendants of Saint Peter 
Canisius and earlier Christian educators and indeed of the 
First Educator Who wrote no children’s books, it is true, 
but Who must have been a wonderful story-teller for the 
little ones, of whose like is the Kingdom of Heaven, when 
they gathered around Him. 

For all those who write for 
children with a love of chil- 
dren have always been in- 
terested in values. They have 
always taken for granted, as 
part of the heritage of the 
race, the existence of another 
world, the importance of be- 
ing good, the necessity and 
sanity and glory of the little 
word “ought.” If you would 
see more at length how this 
spirit has leavened the whole 
of children’s literature, take 
down once again Chesterton’s 
The Ethics of Elfland. 

But a sad and dour mod- 
ernism has begun, these latter 
years, to invade this clear- 
eyed and eager-for-ideals age. 
No less a person than the bril- 
liant English author, C. S. 
Lewis, who is by no means 
interested primarily in ju- 
venile literature, has noticed 
the trend. In his Riddell 
Memorial Lectures, given at 
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the University of Durham and recently published under the 
title The Abolition of Man, the whole point of departure 
for his really profound argument takes its rise from a phrase 
he found in an elementary textbook intended for “the boys 
and girls in the upper forms of school.” 

This phrase or sentence runs as follows: “This confusion 
[of applying the adjective ‘sublime’ to a waterfall] is con- 
tinually present in language as we use it. We appear to be 
saying something very important about something; and 
actually we are only saying something about our own feel- 
ings.” After some pertinent further remarks, Mr. Lewis goes 
on to say: “The schoolboy who reads this passage will believe 
two propositions: firstly, that all sentences containing a 
predicate of value are statements about the emotional state 
of the speaker, and secondly, that all such statements are 
unimportant.” 

From this, Mr. Lewis goes on to prove very cogently that 
much modern education, by making the whole question of 
values a matter of subjectivism, inevitably sabotages the 
moral law and debauches the whole of life and action to the 
level of what I like. 

The argument, of course, arrives at a dismal finality 
which the ordinary common sense of the majority of people 
would reject. But the horribleness of the business is that 
young people everywhere are actually absorbing such prin- 
ciples from which we may not just go on blindly hoping 
that their inarticulate and unconscious Christian capital may 
continue to save them. If they once begin to act out the 
consequences of such principles, then we will have embarked 
on an era that will truly be the abolition of man. 

Such a deeply frightening observation may not at all 
be the way to introduce a survey of the children’s books 
of the year. Many of the books here mentioned, we hope, 
will find their place under the Christmas tree. It is to be 
hoped that all the books that will cluster around the foot 
of the tree, where the Crib 
ought to be, will not have 
implications and asides that 
question or deny the values 
of which Tree and Crib are 
witnesses. 

Children’s reading, then, is 
a vitally important thing. 
Your children’s school read- 
ing, thank God, will be pro- 
tected against such dangers; 
at least, it will if a Catholic 
school supervises it. But the 
home reading is another 
thing, and there parents can- 
not be too vigilant. And even 
more important than a cen- 
sorship of the books that 
come into the home, is the 
censorship that motherly and 
fatherly love and the instinct 
for the Faith will supply to 
the reading and explanation. 

Mr. Newbery may not 
have thought about it at all, 
but children’s books do re- 
flect the age. 
































THE CHILDREN’S SHELVES 


TEN DISTINGUISHED books for children published 
since this time last year are hereby offered to you before we 
essay the task of running through the year’s general output. 
These ten books have been chosen by the Literary Editor, 
with the invaluable help of a group of children’s librarians. 
They are books that are not only distinguished in their own 
right, but books that have, as well, proved popular with the 
children. 


Lullaby is a Polish legend about the Nativity and why the 
pussy-cat washes himself so often. It is a quaint and lovely 
little story, and here very elegantly illustrated, with the 
music of the kitten’s lullaby. It is a bit of old-world Christ- 
mas magic. 


The Christmas Anna Angel is a story of the Old World, 
too, this time coming from Hungary. It tells how Anna, in 
difficulties about baking the Christmas cakes, is finally helped 
by her own Angel. Little girls will like it. 


Our Lady Goes a-Maying tells the legend, through the 
mouth of an old Irish nurse, of how Our Lady is supposed 
to walk through the field on the eve of May-Day. The chil- 
dren get locked in the church and see it—or did they just 
dream it? 


Robert Lawson’s Rabbit Hill is a gorgeous-looking book 
and the story is almost as good. It tells how excited the ani- 
mals were because New Folks were moving into the big 
house. All the little creatures were planning how they would 
. raid the garden, but it turns out that they don’t have to, 
through the good offices of Saint Francis of Assisi. This is a 
fine story to be read to the youngsters. 


In Rooster Club, Valenti Angelo of the recent The Hill 
of Little Miracles, tells of a group of Boy Scouts who go to 
help the uncle of one of them harvest his crops to help in 
the war effort. On the job they meet a little Chinese boy, 
and the whole story is well motivated in the matter of over- 
coming racial prejudice. 


The Hundred Dresses is a fine and sympathetic little story 
for girls. Little Wanda was not very popular in school, and 
when she boasted that she had that many dresses at home, 
she was laughed at. Actually, she did have them—all in her 
beautiful drawings. There is a fine lesson about charity in 
this tale. 


Eric P. Kelly’s From Star to Star has a very novel and 
arresting theme. It is a story of Krakow in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and deals with the vivid interest of the university stu- 
dents in the new astronomy. There are splendid details of 
medieval university life and contrasts - ith our own. 


We of Frabo Stand is a thriller. It is a minor saga of the 
old Catholic Baltic countries in their warfare against the 
King of Denmark. The period is just after the Black Death, 
and it is informative and inspiring history in fiction form. 


Washington Irving is a fine literary job, and in it Miss | 


Benét makes not only the man but the period in American 
history come very much alive. It is beautifully written. 


The City Set on a Hill is a story of Vatican City. The son 
of an American diplomat takes refuge there with his father, 
and in his tours around the various museums and galleries, 
he learns much about the treasures that are there. It is most 
beautifully illustrated. 


You will perhaps notice again that somehow the better 
books all manage to catch the spiritual note. A good sign. 





POLL WINNERS 


Lutiasy. By Josephine Bernhard. Illustrated by Irena 
Lorentowicz. Roy Publishers. $1 (For read-to-me 
ages). 

THe CHristmMAs ANNA ANGEL. By Ruth Sawyer. IIlus- 
trated by Kate Seredy. Viking. $2 (For beginning 
readers). 

Our Lapy Gors a-Mayinc. By Mary Paul Williamson, 
R.P. Illustrated by Herbert Townsend. St. Anthony 
Guild. $1 (For the very young). 

Rapsit Hitv. By Robert Lawson. Viking. $2 (For 8-10). 

Rooster CLus. By Valenti Angelo. Viking. $2 (For boys 
10-12). 

Tue Hunprep Dresses. By Eleanor Estes. Illustrated by 
Louis Slobodkin. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50 (For. girls 
10-12). 

From Star To Star. By Eric P. Kelly. Lippincott. $2 
(For boys and girls 12-16). 

Tue City Set on a HILi. By James A. van der Veldt, 
O.F.M. Dodd, Mead. $2.50 (For age 14 and up). 

We or Frazo STanp. By Loring MacKaye. Longmans, 
Green. $2.50 (For 14 and up). 

WASHINGTON IRVING, EXPLORER OF AMERICAN LEGEND. 
By Laura Benét. Dodd, Mead. $2.50 (For 14 and up). 

These are reviewed in the first column. 














America’s annual Book Survey will appear in the issue 
of November 25. Advance orders for individual copies 
are now being accepted. Twelve cents a copy; $4 for fifty 
copies; $7 a hundred. 











Books Arout Gop AND THE SAINTS 


It is a shame that the union through books which this book 
week advocates does not seem to include much thought about 
union with Heaven. There are few really good books this 
year that tell of spiritual things for the children. There are 
one or two lovely carol books, as we shall see later, but 
stories and instruction about God and His Saints are sadly 
lacking. 

Here, however, are some of them. Prayer for a Child, by 
Rachel Field and beautifully illustrated by Elizabeth Orton 
Jones (Macmillan. $1.50) is a really lovely book, but un- 
fortunately the piety represented is rather on the wishy- 
washy humanitarian side. It is a shame that no truly Catholic 
spiritual book for children this year can compare with this 
one for artistic beauty. Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P., has 
written a very simple little book, Mary, My Mother (Sheed 
and Ward. $1) and illustrated it by fine woodcuts. There 
are easily understood explanations of the various high-lights 
of Our Lady’s life, her Immaculate Conception, for example, 
and all the simple instructions are linked to practical appli- 
cations to Communion, the Mass, etc. 

Mary Fabyan Windeatt is represented by two books. 
Little Queen (The Grail Press. $2) tells, for the nine-year- 
old, the story of the Little Flower in her own words. It is 
quite a splendid little book, though the format is not too 
attractive. The second is rather a spiritual adventure story. 
It is Warrior in White (Sheed and Ward. $1.75) and tells 
of the Dominican, John Masias, who was not only a Saint 
but a great explorer as well. Boys of twelve will catch here 
the thrill of Christianity. 

Though The First Christmas Crib, by Katherine Milhous 
(Scribner’s. $1.25) obviously centers around the Crib, it 
gives a very engaging picture of Saint Francis of Assisi 
and medieval Italy. It is illustrated by the author and fits 
all ages. 

Books Asout CHRISTMAS 


Following rather closely in the matter of a spiritual tone 
are books about Christmas. Unfortunately, some of them 
miss the central meaning of Christmas, as does Hertha Pauli 
in The Story of the Christmas Tree (Houghton Mifflin. $2). 
In striving to justify the use of the tree as a Christian cus- 
tom to his shocked congregation back in 1851, Pastor 
Schwan unearths much in the way of charming stories, but 
the main burden of the tale seems to be whether Martin 
Luther approved the use. In Sing for Christmas, by Opal 
Wheeler and illustrated by Tenggren (Dutton. $3), we have 
one of the most beautiful books of the year. All the old carols 
are there, complete with music, and with brief stories of 
how they came to be written. It is too bad that Luther again 
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and Saint Francis have to be shoulder-to-shoulder. But it 
is truly a magnificent book. 

A little treasury of folklore about all the animals at 
Christmas-time is contained in The Animals’ Christmas, a 
collection of stories and poems compiled by Anne Thaxter 
Eaton and illustrated by Valenti Angelo (Viking. $2). If 
for no other tale in it, it deserves to be read for the selection 
from Kenneth Grahme on the little pagan faun. This is for 
ten years and older. 


Books FoR THE TINIEST 


There are a number of novel pull-out and cut-up and unfold 
books this year for the very young. Whose Little Bird Am I? 
written and illustrated by Leonard Weisgard (Crowell. $1), 
answers this question of the little chick by having it visit all 
the members of the bird family, who are delightfully drawn. 
Ha-Ha Farm, by Thirma and Carlyle Leech (Capitol. $1) 
is an animated picture book in which all the animals can be 
made to laugh. The Little Book of Colors, by Helen Dean 
Fish and illustrated by Catherine Smith (Lippincott. $1), is 
a bright little work-book to teach children how to use colors. 
In The Friendly Animals, by Louis Slobodkin (Vanguard. 
$1.50), the simple rhyming descriptions of the animals 
spring to life under the author’s adept pastel illustrations. 
Let’s Find Skipper, by Jeffrey Victor (Capitol. $1) is a cut- 
out book of the animals looking for the dog. Easy reading 
lessons can go with the search. In The Second Climbing 
Book (Vanguard. $1), Charlotte Steiner and Mary Burling- 
ham have the novel idea of telling the story of what the 
children find on the mountain in a book that unfolds upward 
and gives the impression that you are actually climbing. 


Op CLassics IN NEw Forms 


There are many of these, and all we can do is mention a 
few. First, though its $7.50 price is rather prohibitive, 
Pantheon has a treasure in its complete collection of Grimm. 
There are 900 pages and over 200 illustrations by Josef 
Scharl. Hansel and Gretel is out in new form (Knopf. $2), 
illustrated by Warren Chappel and with four selections of 
the opera music by Humperdinck. Rose Dobbs retells an old 
story in No Room (Coward, McCann. $1.50), illustrated by 
Fritz Eichenberg. It is the tale of the old man and his wife, 
who thought they had no room in their house to take in 
their daughter and children. When they went to the Wise 
Man for advice, he told them to take in all the animals as 
well; when the couple got tired of the confusion and ejected 
the animals, they found there was plenty of room for the 
woman and children. The New Wonder Book of Knowledge 
is out in revised form that brings it up to date with informa- 
tion about bazookas, etc. (Winston. $2.50). A beautifully 
illustrated (by photos) edition of A Child’s Garden of Verses 
is published by U. S. Camera Publishers ($2). Two little 
classics that might have been included among the religious 
books are Petersham’s Jesus Story (Macmillan. $1.50), 
which now appears in the Douay version, and a revised edi- 
tion of A Life of Our Lord for Children, by Marigold Hunt 
(Sheed and Ward. $1.75). 


Books AsoutT OTHER COUNTRIES 


China gets most attention in this section, and very entertain- 
ing attention it is. The first book to mention is purely in- 
formative. It is China, Coun- 
try of Contrasts, by Mary A. 
Nourse and Delia Goetz 
(Harcourt, Brace. $2.50). It 
is for high-school age and 
deals, with copious illustra- 
tions, with the geography, the 
people and the customs. Two 
Oceans to Canton, by Agnes 
Dawforth Hewes, is for the 
12-16 age and deals with the 
American attempts to open 
up the early China trade 
(Knopf. $2). Of higher literary merit is Adventures of 
Monkey, a Chinese folk saga on the humorous side, trans- 
lated by Arthur Waley and illustrated by Kurt Wiese (John 
Day. $1.75). It is a story of pagan Mickey Mouse and amus- 
ing, but I fear a little too sophisticated for youngsters. Better 
for them is Ling Tang and the Lucky Cricket, by Kay 
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Stattord and Louise Zibold (Whittlesey House. $2). The 
little hero has all sorts of adventures, including meeting a 
Prince whom he mistakes for a bandit. This one will be 
liked by eight-year boys. And for the same class of girls, 
Pearl Buck has written a fine one called Dragon Fish (John 
Day. $1.50), in which Lan-May gets her wish that she might 
have a sister to relieve her from her tiresome brothers. She 
gets one—a little American girl. 

Other lands represented are: England, through Lord of 
London, by Cora Burlingame (Appleton. $2.50), which tells 
again the story of Dick Whittington for the 12-15 age; 
Russia, through Young Fighters of the Soviets, by Vera 
Edelstadt (Knopf. $2) for the same ages, which is very 
exciting if a bit too all-out, and through Sacha and the 
Samovar, by Lorraine and Jerrold Beim (Harcourt, Brace. 
$1.75). It is beautifully illustrated by Rafaello Busoni, and 
tells the simple story of how the little Russian boy does his 
bit to help win the war. Latin America is here through 
Lautaro, by Fernando Alegria (Farrar and Rinehart. $2), 
which tells the tale of the Indians trying to withstand the 
Spanish conquerors. It is noteworthy for being a thrilling 
story in which the Spaniards, for a change in fiction, are 
fair and honorable in their warfare. 

Switzerland comes in by a story, mainly for girls of 12-14, 
of two American girls in a boarding-school there. They are 
very unpopular at first, but solve that problem in entertain- 
ing fashion, in New Worlds for Josie, by Kathryn Worth 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2). The Arctic Countries are repre- 
sented by Son of the Walrus King, by Harold McCracken, a 
fine naturalist’s book for boys of 12-14 (Lippincott. $2), and 
by Eben, the Crane (Sheed and Ward. $1.50), in which 
Alma Savage traces very entertainingly the adventures of 
the crane under various masters until he grows enough to 
migrate south with his family. 

Lastly, there is a very unusual story for the 12-14 age in 
Hannibal's Elephants, by Alfred Powers (Longmans, Green. 
$2.25). It follows Anak, the elephant-boy, across the Pyre- 
nees, and includes the thrills of a forest-fire, an earthquake 
and a spy-trip to Rome. It is instructive in ancient history 
as well as being a fine story. 

Two books about no land in particular—though their 
flavor is foreign—are: The Red Horse, by Elsa Moeschlin 
(Coward McCann. $1.75), in which the toy horse, because 
he had been carved from the heart of the wood, came alive 
and carried the rider into many adventures. It is for the six- 
year-olds. Then, in Once There Was Olga (Putnam. $1) 
Josephine Balfour Payne tells the story of a man and his 
wife who wanted and got a little donkey to carry their goods 
to market. It turned out to be a stubborn animal, but re- 
formed and became docile. It, too, is for the read-to-me ages. 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


Heroes in various fields are well represented this year. Not 
all are military. In Champlain, Northwest Voyager (Little, 
Brown. $2), Louise Hall Tharp has combined good research 
with vivid writing to give us a fine explorer-colonizer biog- 
raphy. Clipper Ship Men, by Alexander Laing (Duell, 
Slean and Pearce. $3) will appeal to older boys, with its 
stirring tales and its diagrams and drawings of those speedy, 
graceful ships. 

Following her last year’s fine They Came from France, 
Clara Ingrim Judson takes much the same theme for her 
new They Came from Scotland (Houghton Mifflin. $2). 
Many difficulties dogged the boy Bruce, but he finally man- 
aged to provide a home for his mother and two sisters in the 
New World. Nathan Hale, Patriot, by Martha Mann and 
illustrated by Victor Dowling (Dodd, Mead. $2.50), is a 
swift and vigorous tale that has a lot to say about democ- 
racy. Roger Williams’ story is told in Lone Journey, by 
Jeanette Eaton (Harcourt, Brace. $2.50) but it ought not 
be read save by those who have a good background of reli- 
gious history. Then there is a good biography of General 
Eisenhower, by Delos Lovelace (Crowell. $1.75). It is well 
written and complete. Another general of another age is well 
sketched in Fuss’n Feathers, by Laura Long (Longmans, 
Green. $2.25). It is the life of Winfield Scott. 

At last, there is what we might call the biography of a 
song, the Battle Hymn of the Republic. It is called Glory 
Hallelujah, and is by Katherine L. Bakeless, with drawings 
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by Edward Shenton (Lippincott. $1.50). There 1s a tot of 
informal history in these pages, all swiftly written. And, in 
the same style as their Sing for Christmas, noted above, 
Wheeler and Tenggren have a magnificent Sing for America 
(Dutton. $3). It’s a delight. 


TALES OF THE AMERICAN SCENE FOR GIRLS 


Starting with the younger ages, we find Chia and the 
Lambs, by Margaret Phelps (Macrae Smith. $2), in which 
the heroine is given two lambs to raise on her ninth birth- 
day. Navaho ways and economy may be leaned here by ages 
8-10. For those around six, a fine story is A Tale of Two 
Houses, by Caroline Dyer, illustrated by Donald McKay 
(Whittlesey House. $1.50). Helen’s mother and father have 
the big house; Bobby and his father the little one, but when 
the flood comes and the big people are helped by the little 
ones, Helen learns that there is more in life than just being 
important. For age ten, Butterfly Takes Command, by Helen 
Elmira Waite, illustrated by J. C. Wonsetler (Macrae 
Smith), tells the story of a girl who had always been over- 
shadowed by her sisters, and how she develops into maturity 
when she becomes a library assistant under a very under- 
standing superior. 

For the older girls, there is another Pollyanna book, if 
modern girls still read about her. This one is Pollyanna’s 
Protégé, by Margaret Chalmers (Page. $2.25). The tale is 
mainly that of Rosemary Lane, the orphan daughter of a 
French mother and an American father. There is a spy plot 
and altogether a rather charming story. 

Then there are quite a number of vocational stories, most 
of them connected with the war effort. Penny and Pam, 
Nurse and Cadet, by Dorothy Deming, R. N. (Dodd, Mead. 
$2), weaves a great deal of solid information about various 
nursing fields into a capable story. Airline Girl, by Patricia 
O’Malley (Dodd, Mead. $2), follows the career of a girl 
who goes to Washington in the publicity department of a 
big air-line, the fascinating operations of which in war and 
peace are well told. The Dodd, Mead Company, by the way, 
has a whole line of these career books, mainly for girls. 


THE SAME FoR Boys 


For high-school ages there are many good stories this year. 
Among them is Silver for General Washington, by Enid 
LaMonte Meadowcroft, illustrated by Sandra James (Crow- 
ell. $2). Two children are sent from Philadelphia to Valley 
Forge to escape the threatened invasion of the city. There 
they meet Washington, his wife Martha, Alexander Hamil- 
ton and other famous figures. It is a vivid story of the dark 
days of the Revolution. Walter D. Edmonds has another bit 
of Americana this year, Wilderness Clearing, illustrated by 
J. S. de Martelly (Dodd, Mead. $2.50). It is about the Revo- 
lutionary adventures of two sixteen-year-old children and 
interesting, but perhaps a trifle too psychologically involved 
for youngsters. 

A fine outdoor story is Joseph Wharton Lippincott’s 
Wilderness Champion (Lippincott. $2). Reddy, the great 
hunting hound, had been lost as a puppy and ran wild with 
a wolf pack. He is found by his former master, wins all 
sorts of distinctions and finally returns to the pack until its 
leader dies. It is full of woodcraft lore, and Paul Bran- 
som’s drawings are fine. In The Red Tractor (Morrow. $2), 
Paul Corey has not only written a good story, but he has 
touched on a very important social theme—the small farmer 
as against the large farm corporations. Stan, the hero, learns 
the advantages of working his own small farm. 

Football stories crop up this year, as they do every year. 
We may mention two, which are good, capable jobs. They 
are Yea! Wildcats, by John R. Tunis (Harcourt, Brace. $2), 
which does not match the author’s earlier juveniles, and 
Pigskin Warriors, by Jackson Scholz (Morrow. $2). 

Father Neil Boyton, S.J., has written a good story of a 
Catholic Boy Scout troop in New York City in the de- 
lightful account of The Silver Fox Patrol. The adventures 
of the Tenderfoot are many and the characterization is good 
(Longmans, Green. $2). A little grimmer, if thrilling, are 
some of the spate of war stories. Perhaps better for the 
youngsters than the stories are the factual books, such as 
Flying Leathernecks, by Richard G. Hublar, Captain, 
USMCR (Doubleday, Doran. $2.50). It tells the develop- 
































ment of the Marine Air Force, with authentic reports, statis- 
tics and official photographs. A fine summary of the spirit 
that animates our fighting men is Franklin M. Reck’s Be- 
yond the Call of Duty (Crowell. $2). It tells about the first 
sixteen men to receive the Congressional Medal of Honor 
during this war. They are a cross-section of American life 
and the account of their exploits is vivid and inspiring. 
Connected with Army life are two more. Crazy Dog, for 
younger boys, by Leon Ware and Morgan Dennis ( Whittle- 
sey House. $1.50), tells how a boy tries to give his dog to 
the Army, only to find out that what everybody thought 
was the dog’s craziness came from the fact that he was blind 
in one eye. The dog was rejected but the boy got a cer- 
tificate to prove that his pet was a fine and intelligent one. 
Then, in Shavetail Sam, U. S. Army Mule (Houghton Mif- 
flin. $2), Helen Orr Watson, aided by Bernard Garbutt’s 
illustrations, tells a fine and amusing story that takes the 
mule to West Point as a mascot, to England and Italy, where 
it becomes a hero. This is for the older boys. 
Tue SAME FoR BoTH 

For the 10-12 year group, we may mention an informative 
book about early America, Puri- 
tan Adventure, by Lois Lenski 
(Lippincott. $2). It centers 
mainly around the adventures 
of the Partridge family with 
Know-God, a little Indian boy, 
whom they befriend. Escapes 
from Indians and wild animals 
keep the story exciting. Early 
America is represented again in 
Fox Fire, by Gertrude Robinson 
(Dutton. $2). It concerns two 
eo young Americans in the Roger 
Williams settlement, but one ought to be cautious not to give 
it to an over-imaginative child, because of the place the 
witchcraft trials have in it. American Caravan, by Frances 
Frost, with pictures by Lee Townsend (McGraw-Hill. 
$1.75), is a travelog in prose and verse for eight-year- 
olds which follows a trailer family over the country. 

Finally, in this section, let me say keep your eyes open 
for another book by Beatrix Potter. It is Wag by Wall (The 
Horn Book. $1.50) ; it was written for the Horn Book, with 
the understanding that it would be saved for that maga- 
zine’s twentieth anniversary. The author has since died, but 
all who know her work will be on tip-toes for this one. By 
the way, do you know the Horn Book? 


Books For Doers 


Many of these books this year are along scientific lines, but 
there are a few in other fields that we might mention first. 
Two books on social success come to hand, though why 
children who have mothers and fathers on the job need such 
books has always been a puzzle to me. At any rate, they are 
Strictly Private, by Elizabeth Woodward (Crowell. $2), 
which is described as “do’s and don’ts for the Coca-Cola 
crowd.” It is leavened with a good deal of common sense. 
Maureen Daly’s Smarter and Smoother (Dodd, Mead. $2) 
is along much the same lines and has proved very popular 
with the youngsters. Both these books are for girls—now 
I wonder why they need books on deportment? 

Those interested in art may take a look at What and 
What-Not, by Kay Peterson Parker (Houghton Mifflin. 
$2). A whole stream-lined history of art is covered as father 
tells the children how Egyptian, Roman, medieval, etc. in- 
fluences can be seen in various parts of their grandparents’ 
house. It is novel, though a little too weighted in favor of 
modern art. More restricted in scope is a fine little book on 
Dogs and How to Draw Them, by Amy Hogeboom (Van- 
guard. $1). 

Several other interesting scientific books are: The Story 
Behind the Great Inventions, by Elizabeth Rider Mont- 
gomery (McBride. $2); The Story Behind Steel, By Her- 
man Shoenen (Knopf. $1.75); Electronics for Boys and 
Girls, by Jeanne Benedick (Whittlesey. $1.50); The Avia- 
tion Dictionary, by Leslie Neville (McGraw-Hill. $2). 

N.B. Do your Christmas shopping early—and more pleas- 
antly, I hope—with these suggestions to help. 

Harotp C. GARDINER 





From Fuss ’n’ Feathers. 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND 8.S. DBGREES 
Liberal Arts, Narsing, Commerce Education, Pedagogy 
Accredited by the Asseciation of American Universities 
Campus berdering Hedsen River 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
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College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


e 
Accredited by the Association ef American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 





























NAZARETH COLLECE 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal | 
4 


2a: 


Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, 
Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public 
School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs- 
ing, U. S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited 
by State and by National Board. 
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DUNBARTON COLLEGE OF HOLY CROSS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Liberal Arts College for Women, Fully Accredited. 
Conducted by The Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Address: Registrar, 2935 Upton St., Northwest 














MOUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE | 
MOUNT WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE 98, MD. 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS. Accredited Middle 

States Association of Colleges and Secondary 


Liberal Arts—Pre-Professional—Seeretarial—General and Medical—Musie | 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of the Union 





Immaculata Junior College, Washington 16, D.C. 


An accredited Catholic Institution for Women. Sisters of Providence @ 
of St. Mary-of-the Woods. 
transfer course in Liberal Arts. Terminal 
Secretarial Science, General, Fine Arts. 


SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatory 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 to 8. Address: The Secretary 


Resident and Day Students. 2 year 
courses in Home Crafts, 








Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 
OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER—1. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 
Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburgh 800 


The GEMS OF PRAYER 


Pecket Size, 464 re Large, clear type. $1.50, $2.50, $3.58. 

A PRAYER BOOK ef devotienal exercise fer the Cathelie laity 

te which has been added the new translation of the EPISTLES 

end GOSPELS taken from the REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
At All Catholic Book Stores. Write for Catalog AG 342. 


33 Barclay St. C.WILDERMANNCO. New York 8, N. Y. 
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THEATRE 


SNAFU. The last week in October brought us three new 
plays—Violet, a comedy by Whitfield Cook, presented at the 
Belasco Theatre by Albert Margolies; Snafu, written by 
Louis Solomon and Harold Buchman, and produced by 
George Abbott at the new Hudson Theatre; and The Per- 
fect Marriage, by Samuel Raphaelson, produced by Cheryl 
Crawford at the Barrymore. 

With the exception of Snafu, their record is not hearten- 
ing. Snafu’s title (army slang) is defined as taken from the 
first letters of the five words “situation normal, all fouled 
up.” The situation at the Hudson, however, is much more 
encouraging than that at the other two theatres. Snafu has 
a plot and an excellent company. Its hero, Ronald Stevens, 
is a lad of fifteen who runs away from home to join the 
army. He fights well for fifteen months, becomes a sergeant, 
and even wins a decoration. Then his parents track him 
down. He is sent home and his troubles begin. 

So does the mess that the title describes. Our hero wins 
a thousand dollars in a crap game and is suspected of steal- 
ing the money. His chum gets into “girl trouble” and Ron- 
ald is regarded as the culprit. All this wrecks the home life 
of his father and mother. But in the end everything is 
straightened out. 

Billy Redfield plays the leading role admirably. Russell 
Hardie and Elspeth Eric are convincing as his confused 
parents; and Patricia Kirkland, Bethel Leslie, Enid Markey 
and Eve McVeagh are good in lesser parts. Eugenia Dela- 
rova puts pep into the role of the family servant, and Dort 
Clark is capital as the chum who mixes up everything for 
everybody. Altogether there is a strong probability that 
Snafu will make the restored Hudson Theatre a long visit. 


Pat Hitchcock’s presence in Violet is a misfortune for 
her. No one but Doro Merande adds a gleam of sunshine to 
that play. Helen Clair, Paula Truman, Harvey Stephens and 
other actors struggle valiantly with hopeless roles. 


Not even Miriam Hopkins and Victor Jory can carry 
The Perfect Marriage. Throughout the play the stars—a 
husband and wife who have been happy for ten years— 
talk ceaselessly about their coming divorce. Then Jory de- 
cides that some “rough stuff” is needed by his spoiled wife. 
He throws her on her bed and announces that she must 
stay there till she has acquired some sense. The curtain 
falls on this solution of their problem. Miriam Hopkins can’t 
put that over. No one could, though Jory, Martha Sleeper, 
Helen Flint and the rest of the company do their best with 
a wholly artificial play. ELIZABETH JORDAN 


FILMS 


DARK WATERS. Psychological terror seasoned with some 
murders, rather gruesome ones too, provides the basis for 
this melodrama. Though the mixture may sound uninviting, 
the contrary is true, since a very suspenseful and exciting 
tale results from the attempts of some fiendish villains to 
persuade a young girl that she is suffering from hallucina- 
tions and losing her mind. Merle Oberon gives an appealing 
and convincing performance as the lone survivor of a Ba- 
tavian family who are lost when a Nazi submarine sinks 
their ship en route to America. Her quest for unknown 
relatives leads her to a Louisiana plantation where the som- 
ber, brooding atmosphere of the bayous furnishes a perfect 
setting for the dark deeds that follow. As a country doctor 
who frustrates the diabolical scheme and provides the ro- 
mantic interest, Franchot Tone is satisfying. Adults who 
enjoy thrills with their films, and can stand such frightening 
bits as a death in quicksand, will find the unfolding of this 
plot a diverting experience. (United Artists) 


IRISH EYES ARE SMILING. Twentieth Century-Fox 
has bestowed all the lavishness we have become accustomed 
to in their musicals on this tale built around the career of 
Ernest R. Ball, composer of such memorable tunes as When 
Irish Eyes Are Smiling, Mother Machree and A Little Bit 
of Heaven—to name only a few. There are nostalgia and 
much beauty in the record of a past generation, but on the 
other side there are rowdy moments, an inoffensive bit of 
burlesque and frequent flashes of Irish tempers. The musical 
and dance interludes are moments to rave about, and on the 
whole they make up for the rambling boy-chases-girl story. 
Dick Haymes and June Haver handle the romantic roles and 
sing most effectively, while Leonard Warren and Blanche 
Thebom of the Metropolitan Opera Company lend their tal- 
ents in some numbers. There is ear- as well as eye-appeal in 
this production that is suggested for mature audiences. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


BRAZIL. The Good-Neighbor policy will certainly not be 
harmed by this musical set in our sister republic to the 
South. Here is a package of entertainment filled with songs, 
dances and laughs, and guaranteed to please. When the beau- 
tiful American authoress (Virginia Bruce) of Why Marry 
a Latin? visits Rio, she meets the country’s famed singer 
(Tito Guizar) and answers her own question. Edward Ever- 
ett Horton has a juicy comedy role as a travel agent. Dances 
by Veloz and Yolanda, a gorgeous ballet number and some 
song-hits are other reasons to place this on the family 
cinema list. (Republic) Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


INTROVERTS RECEIVED but little attention from the 
press during the week, the newspaper columns devoting 
most of their space to the conduct of extroverts. . . . Most 
sections of the nation contributed instances of extrovert 
activity. ... In Indiana a young extrovert provoked panic 
among urban pedestrians when he drove his automobile up 
on a sidewalk so that he could purchase popcorn at a stand 
without getting out of his car. He finished eating the pop- 
corn in a police station. . . . In Philadelphia two girls, find- 
ing a spider web containing a live spider in their apartment, 
telephoned police and firemen for help. One whole engine 
company of firemen and four policemen, all presumably ex- 
troverts, sped to the apartment, destroyed both the web and 
the spider. . . . In Kansas city a lonely, eighty-year-old lady, 
fearful of becoming an introvert, devised a method of cling- 
ing to her extrovert status. She hung a “For Sale” sign on 
her house, told inquirers she had no idea of selling, just 
wanted somebody to chat with. .. . The widespread extrovert 
activity manifested itself in a variety of ways. ...A 
Chattanooga newspaper ad offered a reward of a T-bone 
steak for the return of fur mittens lost at a football game. . . . 
A Los Angeles barber-shop sign read: “Have your 1-A hair 
cut by our 4-F barbers.”. . . Statutes were clarified. . . . In 
Idaho, a legal opinion ruled that it is unlawful to fish from 
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the back of a camel within the State borders. . . . Discoveries 
were made. . . . Desirous of ascertaining whether he could 
hear corn growing, an Indiana farmer camped beside a stalk, 
convinced himself that the growing pains of corn can be 
heard by the human ear. . . . Not all the week’s news had a 
completely extrovert flavor. . . . Some of it radiated an in- 
trovert aroma. ... The president emeritus of a large Eastern 
university, for example, revealed a secret, lifelong ambition 
to be a legislator. He explained: “I have always wanted to 
sponsor laws which would make it a misdemeanor to bake 
an apple pie less than twenty-four inches across and a felony 
to cut it in more than four pieces.” 


No statistics exist revealing the proportion of extroverts 
and introverts in the nation. . . . No Gallup or similar poll 
has ever been taken in this field. . . . Hence, there are no 
election appeals to the extrovert, the introvert vote... . No 
magazine advertisements or radio soap operas addressed to 
extrovert, introvert buyers. . . . The number of extroverts 
must, however, be enormous. . . . So many men and women 
are completely immersed in material things. . . . So many 
forget this earth is only a whistle-stop on the way to their 
real home up beyond the skies. . . . So many never think of 
their Father. Joun A. Toomey 


























MUSIC 


ONCE A WEEK a vast audience relaxes and listens to the 
of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
brought to them by the radio. 

Last Sunday afternoon, instead of going to Carnegie Hall, 
I turned on my radio, and the broadcast brought certain 
impressions to my mind. The intricate modern Symphony 
No. 3 written by William Schuman, the young New York 
composer, was heard again and, following this, during the 
intermission, we heard the very cultured speaking voice of 
Carl Van Doren in historical comments on William Penn. 
Instead, this very valuable radio time should have been 
spent in an appreciation of the Schuman work, as few radio 
listeners know what it is all about, and most of them do not 
have or cannot take the time to find out. They feel, and 
perhaps rightly so, that if they give their Sunday afternoon, 
that is enough. They have heard what they call “good 
music”; but wouldn’t these musical amateurs welcome a 
thorough explanation of the compositions that are broadcast, 
and wouldn’t it be more to the point than listening to re- 
marks on American history? 

A friend who knows very little about music carefully 
auditioned this work with me and, after hearing the Schuman, 
she said: “These modern composers don’t seem to start or 
go any place—they just mess around.” 

To the uncultivated musical ear, this work would seem 
over-crowded and chaotic; but if we take a little space to 
analyze this symphony, we find it full of musical form and 
a combination of conventional and modern features. 

The work is written in two parts. The first part starts 
with a passacaglia theme which is developed in canon (imita- 
tion) and variation, and leads into a fugue, the develop- 
ment of which is also canonic. This imitation piles up until 
to seven-part fugue emerges. 

Part twa, a chorale, gives the melody to the trumpet. 
This is a variation on the passacaglia theme from part one, 
and the movement is concerned with the extension and bril- 
liant development of this chorale melody. A display piece 
called a toccata follows without pause. It uses the wood- 
winds in a clever canonic development, and was all too short 
to suit me. The work closes with a rhythmic treatment of 
the chorale, a development of the toccata theme, and some 
new material. 

So, in order to listen intelligently to this single sym- 
phony from the modern school, and any scholastic one, we 
must either be versed in musical forms such as the passa- 
caglia, the toccata, canon, fugue, and chorale, or have it ex- 
plained by a commentator with a musical status like Deems 
Taylor. Then, by using a little of one’s own imagination, 
the listener will see what William Schuman or any other 
composer is trying to say. ANNABEL COMFORT 


CORRESPONDENCE 


HELP ITALY TO HELP ITSELF 


Epitor: In the October 14 issue of America, Harold C. 
Gardiner discusses private aid for Italy. He tells us that the 
Italian people are in real distress and in dire immediate 
need. They are hungry and naked, sick and afflicted. There 
is, however, need for another kind of help. 

The country has been drained. The people have lost 
machinery, implements, animals, seeds and most of those 
things which are necessary to keep their economy going. 

The Italian people need most urgently the help that will 
enable them to help themselves. Food, clothing and medicines 
now will help them through the winter. But spring comes 
early in most of the country. Planting and cultivation will 
soon begin, and in some places it goes on throughout the 
winter. 

What we ought to do—and do soon—is to send farm- 
machinery, implements, trucks, seeds and such things as are 
needed to make the soil again smile the smile of plenty. 

We ought to send machinery and material to rebuild the 
homes and roads which have been destroyed by both friend 
and foe, engines and rolling equipment again to run their 


railroads and, for the industrial centers, material and equip- 
ment which must surely be needed to run their factories 
and industries. 

All these we have in abundance. Let us encourage both 
private charity and government appropriations for them 
now. It will not take the Italian people long to become again 
self-sustaining. 


Chicago, II. Francis B. ALLEGRETTI 


DIALOG MASS 


Epitor: I read with considerable interest the comments of 
a correspondent in America of October 7 in which that 
writer complains of the practice of reciting Novena prayers 
and making announcements during Mass because it distracts 
those who wish to follow Mass with their Missals. Perfect! 
Although Pope Leo XIII did permit the recitation of the 
Rosary during Mass in the month of October (S.R.C. 16 
July, 1886). 

Then the writer inquires why we do not read the prayers 
of the Mass from the pulpit (I assume in English) as in 
keeping with the Liturgical Movement. Apparently it has 
not occurred to many liturgical enthusiasts (or has it?) 
that one of those persons who might wish to follow the Mass 
with his Missal and without distraction in the most sacred 
moments, is the priest-celebrant—or does he count? Could 
that consideration or the curious bi-lingual cacophony equally 
distracting to those who know not how or choose not now, to 
use a Missal (and these latter may do so without blame; 
cf. Encyclical Mystici Corporis) possibly be one of the 
reasons why the Holy See has thus far prudently limited 
the amount of articulate participation of the pews in the 
Missa Recitata? 


New York, N. Y. DoMINICK EGGERT 


THE ROBE 


Epitor: Being provoked to do so by your criticism in 
America (Sept. 9, 1944), I have just finished reading The 
Robe, by Douglas. Personally, I think, your criticisms of the 
book (not of Douglas’ own statements about it—which I 
have not read) are unjust and unfair. Douglas did not set 
out to write a theological treatise on the Divinity of Christ. 
What he did set out to do he did beautifully and in a most 
inspiring manner. Having completed a Catholic college with 
a philosophy major, I can honestly say that some parts of 
this book have provided me with more food for meditation 
(especially Marcellus’ journeys through the land where 
Christ worked) than all the learned theological books we 
waded through. If Christ is portrayed as a social worker, 
true social work draws from religion, it cannot be separated 
from it. Christ had a human personality and, contemplating 
that, many are led to belief in His Divinity. 

I am not sure that Douglas ignores Jesus Christ as God. 
In fact, it seems to me he tries to establish it. Taking it for 
granted that the main character, Marcellus, speaks the con- 
victions of Douglas, there are many statements that concern 
the Divinity of Christ. On page 346 Marcellus says: “Con- 
cede Jesus that power (i.e. to still a storm) and you admit 
that he was divine.” Later, Marcellus concedes that power. 
Again on page 362, Paulus asked Demetrius: “ ... You 
don’t think he was a god?” and Demetrius answers: “Yes, 
sir.” On page 348, Tiberius asked Marcellus: “Who does 
this young fellow (referring to Jesus) think he is?” Mar- 
cellus answers: “He thinks he is the Son of God.” “And 
you?” Tiberius is answered: “I think, sire, that he is divine. 
..-” On page 453, Diana, in love with Marcellus, is speaking 
to him. Marcellus says: “These ragged ones, who follow the 
divine Galilean. . . .” Marcellus, on trial for his life, (page 
553) says: “ ... for those who believe that it was worn 
by the Son of God.” 

It seems to me many will be led to even our Faith, be- 
cause of this book. Surely we do not sit in judgment on 
Douglas because he has not received the Gift of Faith— 
remembering that “but for the Grace of God, there go I!” 


Seattle, Wash. HeLen Worten 
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NEW 16MM SOUND PROJECTORS 


NOW AVAILABLE TO 
SCHOOLS - CHURCHES - ORGANIZATIONS 


Visual Education Saves Hundreds of 
Hours of Instruction and Lectures 


There Is No Stronger Teaching Force Than 
SIGHT—SOUND—SEQUENCE 


Ask for our new 16mm. Sound Film Catalog 


SUNRAY FILMS, INC. 


810 Film Building Cleveland 14, Ohio 


‘£18 &: ee 2. we 
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Academy Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 


Founded 1847 — Chartered by the Regents 
A country school for girl twelve to eighteen 
years. Intensive College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics. 
Organized Athletics All sports la season 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 





College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
Medical Secretary 
Courses, Boarding and 
Day. Sports, Advantage 
of Country Life in the 
National Capital. 


Georgetown 
Visitation Convent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Fully Accredited 


Junier College and High School 
fer Girls with National Patronage 


oes 148th Year 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRES. 











Scheel Departments 
Aart OSEPH a 
OF SAINT J pp ong 
IN-THE-PINES Seate University 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND Compicte courses in 
NEW YORK Art, Vecsl end Inetre- 
mental Music, Ceom- 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL Tir, “Gccneus “Athiovion, 
FOR GIRLS Horseback Riding; Out- 
Address: Directress door Skating 





CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA DICTIONARY 


The Dictionary contains definitions and explanations of 
all religious subjects. It is regarded as a vital volume in 
the library of the Catholic family. . 

Accounts of the Church in every diocese and mission are 
also included, in addition to brief articles on historical 
events. Attention is paid to correcting errors which occur 
in some secular historical accounts. There are also biog- 
raphies of noted Catholics, both clergy and laymen. 

The Catholic position is brought out in articles on philos- 
ophy, psychology and education. Law, science and the 
arts are also covered. The relationship of science to 
religion is treated in a special manner. 

Many copies have been placed in the hands of Chaplains 
in the Army and Navy. One of these in a letter of thanks 
for a gift copy says: “While I happen to be a Protestant, 
I’m sure that I can learn a lot from it and many of the 
men will be able to have some of their problems solved 
thru the use of it. 

In attractive blue cloth binding with top stained to 
match; 10% x 7% x 1% inches; 1100 pages: $4.95. Post- 
age 16c, total price $5.11. New Printing, Now Ready. 


The Gilmary Society, A Mem, Corp. 








317 East Fordham Road _ New York 58, N. Y. 
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THE WORD 


POPE PIUS XI some years ago wrote of Catholics who 
“permit a deplorable cleavage in their conscience.” By that 
he meant people who divide their lives into tight compart- 
ments and make their religious life one little compartment 
all by itself, or allow the principles of religion to rule some 
compartments and not others. 

He had in mind those whose religion is merely a Sunday 
morning affair, a small matter of getting out to Church on 
Sunday morning, and forgetting all about God for the rest 
of the week. He had in mind those who hold to the theory 
that they are not their brothers’ keepers, or the theory that 
“religion and business simply do not mix,” or that “you 
cannot bring religion into politics” or into economics or into 
the professions, or the unions, or into the conduct of warfare 
or into international relations. 

The phrase applies also to all those who pick and choose 
among the doctrines of Christ and accept those that fit in 
with their own convenience. It applies to those who accept 
Christ’s doctrines about honesty in little things and about 
neighborliness and doing good, but reject Christ’s law on 
marriage and divorce, or birth control, or on the obligation 
of social worship, or on the need of Catholic education for 
children. The phrase applies to all those who are not living 
a complete, twenty-four-hour-a-day Catholic life in the spirit 
of Saint Paul’s: “All whatsoever you do in word or in work, 
= a do ye in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ” (Col. 

: 12-17). 

One wit recently spoke of a man who fell in love with 
the dimple on a girl’s chin and wound up by loving the 
whole girl, and marrying her. It was fortunate that he loved 
the dimple, for, if he wanted to marry the girl, he had to 
take her, dimple and all. It is something similar with Christ. 
We either take Christ complete or we cannot take Him at all. 
We either take all His doctrine or we can take none of it. 
The only reason why we accept any part of Christ is that 
Christ is God. If He is God, then all His statements are 
valid, and all His commands are law for us. If we reject any 
part of Christ, we are rejecting God. We cannot divide God 
to suit our own convenience. 

The same is true of the Church. We accept the Church 
and the word of the Church only because we are convinced 
that the Church is the Church of Christ and speaks to us 
in the name of Christ. When we pick and choose among the 
laws of the Church, we are simply rejecting Christ in the 
Church. When we reject Christ, we cease to be Catholics. 

The true Catholic is the one who carries the principles 
of Christ into everything he does, into every part of his life. 
He prays as Christ would have him pray. He regulates his 
eating and his drinking, his sleeping and his recreation by 
the principles of Christ. He deals with every human being 
as with a brother of Christ. He uses his money as something 
that God has lent him for a time for a very definite purpose. 
He carries the love and the justice of Christ into his work; 
if he be an employer, into his dealings with other business 
men and with his workers; if he be a worker, into his deal- 
ings with fellow workers and with his employer. He bases 
his married life on the pattern of married life as outlined by 
Christ. He assumes his Christian duties of citizenship, and 
he tries to bring Christian principles to bear on politics. In 
questions of peace and war, he bases his judgments on the 
basic Christian principles of justice and love, and the dignity 
of all men, and the oneness of all men in Christ, and the 
need and obligation that God implanted in all men to live 
together and work together as brothers in a common cause. 

The true Catholic is the Catholic who is Christlike in 
everything, everywhere, in the privacy of his own room, in 
home and office and factory and church, in his individual 
living and his social living. He is the man who does every- 
thing he does “in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Briefly he is the man who, in the spirit of the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, makes of his whole life, of himself and all 
that he is and has, a complete offering to God. 

Knowing that only a Christlike offering can be pleasing 
to God, he strives to make himself and his actions Christlike. 
Daily he unites himself and his work to the life and work 
and death of Christ, and lays himself with Christ as an 
offering on the altar. Joun P. DELANEY 





























Three Encyclicals 


THE FOREIGN MISSIONS 


One booklet containing three Papal pronouncements — 
Reram Ecclesiae (Pius X1), Maximum Iliud (Benedict 
XV), the Motu Proprio reorganizing the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. 
A Study Club Edition prepared by Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 
Now in preparation. Ready for the Feast of St. Francis 
Xavier, December 3. 


Price announced later. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT 


The inspiring old Encyclical, Divisum Illud, by Leo XIII. 
Study Club Editien prepared by Joseph Biuett, S.J. 
With Introductory Analysis, Outline, Questions, References 


Now ready, this 50-year-old pronouncement assumes a 
new importance and freshness in view of the recent 
Encyclical on the Mystical Body. 


Single copy by mail, 17c. 10 copies, $1.55. 50 copies, $5.50. 


THE PROMOTION of BIBLICAL STUDIES 


The new Encyclical, Divine Afflante, by Pope Pius XII 

Study Club Edition prepared by James E. Coleran, S.J. 

With Analysis, Outline, Questions, References 
This recent pronouncement by the reigning Pope has a 
special value for all seminaries, theology teachers and 
priests. 


Single copy by mail, 22c. 10 copies, $2.05. 50 copies, $8. 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 70 E. 45th St.. New York City 17 


ECONOMIC LIBERALISM 


AND 


FREE ENTERPRISE 


by BENJAMIN L. MASSE, S.J. 
Associate Editor of AMERICA 


An Application of Christian Social Teaching to the Amer- 
ican System of Private Enterprise. 


A reprint in pamphlet form of 
four recent articles in AMERICA. 


Four Chapters: 1. Leo XIII Condemns Economic 
Liberalism. 2. Pius XI Reviews and Amplifies Leo's 
Teaching. 3. The Supreme Court Adopts, Then 
Rejects, Laissez-Faire. 4. What Is Free Enterprise? 


“The alternative to bureaucracy is not a system of so-called 
free enterprise which disintegrated in 1929; the alternative 
to Big Government is not Big Business; the alternative to 
regimentation is not liberal capitalism’s depressions and 
breadlines. The alternative is self-imposed industrial dis- 
cipline, assumption by business, labor, and agriculture of 
social responsibilities, the democratic cooperative organiza- 
tion of economic life along the lines laid down by Pius XI.” 





Single copy: 12¢ by mail. 10 copies: $1.05. 50 copies: $4. 





THE AMERICA PRESS, 70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

















HE C OMET H As an Reading 
by 


Prepare for Christmas 





WILLIAM J. McGARRY, S.J. CoNTENTS 


; , , Part I. The Spirit of Advent; the Theology; 
Devotional reflections on the Liturgy of the Our Prayer during Advent 


P ; : r nee to increase our Part II. The Holy Land of Advent; Naz- 
union with the Lord King. areth; Bethlehem 


“The magnificent liturgy of the Church is Pt UL wey oe wastes dia 
drawn from the Sacred Scriptures and tradi- —_p,.. vy. ‘The Lady of Advent; the Immacu- 
tion. It contains inspired poetry and the dra- late Conception; Her Preparation; 
matic and lyrical efforts of the sons of the the Magnificat 
Church. It is ascetical and mystical, doctrinal Part V. The Lord King; King of Heaven, of 
. . Earth, of Peace; Priest and Victim; 
and moral. No genius can know its depths, and The Great O’s of the Breviary 
only saints follow what it counsels all.” 


The book is a magnificent composite of w 
sacred poetry, ascetics, scriptural science, his- $3 50 


tory, breviary commentary, liturgy of the 
Mass, Mariology, the theology of the Redemp- THE AMERICA PRESS 


tion. 70 East 45th Street - New York, N. Y. 
































‘oimely 
Suggestions For 
Catholic Rook “Week 


ST. JOHN CAPISTRAN 55 ce Join ttoser 


Reformer tr. by Rev. P. Cummins, O.S.B. $4.00 


SCHOOLBOY memories led me to read this book. Reading 
led to translation. I wished to pass on to others this new 
and inspiring picture of the last crusader. 


From the Translator’s Preface 





JAMES LAYNEZ ;, 


JESUIT. Jilustrated. Joseph H. Fichter, SJ. $3.00 


The biography of this prominent theologian whose life ex- 
tended from 1512 to 1565 necessarily casts light on four 
important events which are interrelated: the Reformation, 
the origin of the Society of Jesus, the Council of Trent, and 
the Counter-reformation. This work in a difficult field has 
lasting value. 


SAINT CECIL CYPRIAN 


by Joseph H. Fichter, SJ. $2.50 


Here is one saint whose life is anything but dull. In fact, 
it has all the elements of vivid drama, even to melodrama. 


by Rene Cadiou 


ORIGEN tr. by John A. Southwell 


His Life at Alexandria 


The author and his translator have put Catholics much in 
their debt for a penetrating psychological study of the 
Origen of the fruitful earlier years of Alexandria. 


$3.25 


ST. DOMINIC AND HIS WORK 


by Pierre Mandonnet, O.P. 
tr. by Sister M. Benedicta Larkin, O.P. $5.00 
. @ unique biographical creation as well as a monu- 
mental historical survey .. .” 
John T. McNicholas, Archbishop of Cincinnati 


LIFE OF ST. CHARLES BORROMEO 


by Most Rev. C. Orsenigo tr. by Rev. R. Kraus $4.00 


Not only churchmen and religious will be delighted with 
this excellent life of a dominant character, but the laity will 
learn much of the Saint’s time and more of the Saint and 
of the Church in that period —the latter half of the six- 
teenth century. 


ka. Herder Rook Co. 


15 and 17 South Broadway, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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Three 
Religious Rebels 


By REV. M. RAYMOND, ©0.C.S.O. 


The author of 
“The Family that Overtook Christ” 





THREE RELIGIOUS 
REBELS 


A GAINST a colorful background of the 
Crusades and 11th century Feudalism, 
THREE RELIGIOUS REBELS presents 
three spiritual heroes, Saints Robert, Al- 
beric and Stephen Harding. Their story is 
a very human one, and here comes to life 
in a work of imagination and religious in- 
tensity. In a vivid history-novel Father 
Raymond portrays these great lives in that 
quick, refreshing and thought-provoking 
manner which has made him a “Best 


Seller.” $2.75 
= 


THE FAMILY THAT 
OVERTOOK CHRIST 


A MOST interesting story of St. Bernard 
and his remarkable family, living in the 
twelfth century, who discovered that “it 
profits a man little to follow Christ if he 
fails to overtake him.” $2.75 
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At All Catholic Book Stores or From 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 






































